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LITRRATUBED. 


THE PALISADES. 


BY EDWARD BROWN. 


I lie on the banks of the giant stream 
Where the sailor, Hudson, free 

Sailed first, in his glory’s golden dream 
Of the gate to the Western Sea! 





Adown on the waters, and far away 
To their Palisade-wall of the West, 

The chainless glance of the ecu! will stray 
And blend with that god-like rest. 


How still is that mighty battlement ! 
Unruined ruin hoar— 

How rose, like a Titan, the envious cliff, 
With its rival voice of Power! 


Egyptian Thebes! thy colonnade— 
Palmyra’s desert halls— 

Are the sands where to-day a child has played, 
To these undated walls. 


No warders guard these turrets gray, 
But the Autumn’s frosty clan— 

Tis the Fortress of the God of Love, 
Who warreth not like man! 


O’er that cornice of forest now sinks the sun ; 
There is dusk on the flocking sails ; 

But a fairer light, than is lost, is won 
To gleam in their shining trails. 


See, slowly comes up the September moon ; 
Down her golden disk glides the wood ; 

And she changes this worldly fleet, in a swoon, 
To a wierd and phantom brood! 


And she changes the river’s sweeping bed 
To the mariner’s River of Fate, 

Where the storm-wrecked fleet of the Ocean Dead 
Sails forth on its silent strait! 


Thee, Nature, thy God with a King’s control 
Hath crowned ; but we envy not thee— 

For greater than thou, is the human soul, 
When His Spirit hath made it free! 


Onward, with destiny more sublime, 
In the glory of God arrayed, 

Our life, like a river flows on to Him, 
With its guardian Palisade. 





ANOTHER PASSAGE IN A DARK STORY. 


The reader is referred to “‘ A Draught of Poison,’”’ published in the Albion 
of the 6th ult. We did not, at that time, expect a sequel to it. 


I don’t know how ever I came to take upon myself to write this passing 
history ; and I wish I had not done so: for I am but a poor scribe, and 
have no talents for such work. In the school which I and my sister Lucy 
keep, all the learned duties fall to her, and the ladies who live with us 
as teachers. I do but look after the comforts of the children, and sit 
amongst them in the afternoon, and place their sewing, and nurse them 
when they are ill; and for the last year or two, since that great shock 


came upon us, | have not been well, and my spirits have become un-- 


even, and I fear our youthful inmates find me now but a dull companion. 

It was a great shock, a fearful shock; and though I am but a weak, 
timid woman, the bravest and boldest would have found it so, had it 
fallen on them. I had come up from Middlebury, where I had been vi- 
siting Mary, my married sister, leaving her nicely recovered from a dan- 
gerous illness, It was on the Monday, and we got home about seven 
o’clock in the evening. I say “ we,” for I had brought Mary’s second 
daughter up with me, little Frances, a child of twelve years. And the 
morning, the very next, as we sat at breakfast, there came a letter to say 
that my dear sister Mary was dead—haé died from poison. 

I went down by the first train that started, after I could get to the 
Paddington station, and reached Middlebury late in the evening. I found 
it, alas! too true. My ill-fated sister was lying on the bed where I had 
left her, the previous morning, getting well : but now she was cold and life- 
less, and her unoffending spirit had passed into a better world. She was 
not so old as me by many years, and, since the death of our mother, I had 
looked upon like a daughter. 

It was a case involved iu mystery. The nurse, who attended on my 
sister, had gone down to her dinner, leaving a glass of toast-and-water 
by the bed-side. Some poison was introduced into this toast-and-water 
during the nurse’s absence, and my poor Mary drank of it and died. It 
was a new-fashioned poison ; or perhaps it only sounded so to my simple 
ears: they called strychnia. Dr. Goring, Mary’s husband, kept a phial 
of it down stairs in his surgery, but whether what was put into the toast- 
and-water was taken from that, or not, could not be ascertained. Dr. 
Goring thought the phial had not been touched, for the stopper was tied 
down, with the leather over it, just as usual. Some persons, I believe, 
doubted Matthew Goring himself, but I did not. He had been sitting 
in the summer-house in the garden, smoking the whole time of the nurse’s 
absence, and he could not have gone into the house without the servants 
seeing and hearing him, for they were at dinner before the kitchea win- 
dow, which looked on to the garden. Not for that did I believe him to 
be innocent, but because, to commit a cruelty or a crime, was foreign to 
Matthew’s nature. The servants never left the kitchen, so it could have 
been none of them, and my eldest niece, Mary, and little Jane, were in 
the nursery at the top of the house: they, innocent children, would not 
poison their dear mother. The governess, Miss Howard, was sbut up in 
the dining-room, whose door was near to that of the kitchen, and the nurse 
and servants said it was next to an impossibility that she could have 
come out, without their hearing her. Ob dear, ob dear. it was an unfa- 
thomable mystery ? 

_/ suspected Miss Howard. It is a cruel suspicion to confess to, but I 
did; and IT bave many a time prayed to be forgiven if I did ber injustice. 
She had lived in the family six moaths, and that had been six months 
too many. I think (and Heaven knows I don’t judge by myself, though 
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'T am an old maid) that when a woman, possessing a vain, worldly dis- 
position, coveting the admiration of the other sex, eager for their society 
—I think that when a woman of this restless, undesirable nature, gets 
past her thirtieth year, without having been made a wife, she grows des- 
perat», and cares little what havoc she makes in the bappiness of man 
and a wife. As she cannot boast of a husband herself, she desires, at least, 
to obtain their admiration in the sight of the world. It was thus—or I 
am more mistaken than ever I was in my life—with this governess of 
theirs, Miss Howard. She was thirty five-years of age, and a disappointed 
woman, so she had been playing herself and her charms off upon Dr. 
Goring all the six months that she had been there. He was a very at- 
tractive man, and quite ready to meet her half-way, for he was excessively 
fond of the society of ladies, and bad a great propensity for a little bit of 
quiet flirting with them—though I cannot but say he was ever a tender 
husband to my poor sister. What he saw in Miss Howard to admire, I can- 
‘ not tell, or whether he saw anything: but my belief is, that if a blacka- 
moor in petticoats, with yellow eyes and green teeth, were to hazard ad- 
vances, some men would be found ready to make love to her. I once 
heard it remarked that Miss Howard was a “ gentleman's beauty :” per- 
haps so: I don’t know what their taste may be: but then, how was it 
that never a one had come forward to secure the beauty for his own pro- 
|perty? She was a quiet, pale thing, with an expression ia her dark eyes 
that [ did not like, a retiring manner, and a voice whose tones could be 
moulded into various keys of softness, so as to suit any hearer. It was 
astonishing the amount of flirtation she could’get through, with those ap- 
parently innocent ways and subdued voice. But what did she really care 
| for Matthew Goring, thongh she did lay herself out to win his favour, re- 
gardless of the feelings of his wife? Not a bit more than she cared for 
me. For you may lay it down as an axiom that when a woman has lived 
| half her span of life, ber dream of love has long been over. She was the 
| first to draw him into the flirtation, and pretty deep they carried it. I 
| was indignant when I detected, during that first visit of mine, what was 
| going on, aud the more so when I found my sister’s eyes were also open 
| toit. I gave Miss Howard notice to quit, in my sister’s name, and made 
| them promise to put Mary and little Jane to school, and took, as I said, 
| Frances back with me. It wanted rather more than a fortnight of the 
time of Miss Howard’s leaving, when we quitted Middlebury for London ; 
and the very day we left, my sister came by her death in the mysterious 
| manuet I have told you. 
| The coroner’s inquest, which was held on the Wednesday, did not throw 
any light upon the matter, and on the Friday my dear sister wag buried. 
| The churchyard was so crowded with spectators, that the clergyman could 
| searcely push his way through them, as he walked at the head of the coffin: 
éud at tue conclusion of the service, as the mourners were leaving the 
| grave, a hiss arose from the crowd—they were hissing Dr. Goring. He 
| and his two sous, Matthew and Alfred, with a relative of ours, who lived 
| down in Middlebury, were the chief mourners, but several friends had fol- 
| lowed. Matthew (a handsome, merry boy he was, of fourteen, very like 
his father) had been sent for, from school, to attend it. I shall never 
| forget poor Dr. Goring when he came in from the funeral. The lads 
went up-stairs, but he came into the darkened dining-room, where I was, 
and, throwing his hat with its long crape streamers on a chair, sat down 
and sobbed as if his heart would break. I was not crying then, myself: 
I think I had cried so much that my eyes, for the moment, were drained 
dry, and I went up to him and begged him to be composed. “ Hester,” 
he sobbed, “ Hester, they have been hissing me at Mary’s grave! As you 
stand there, living, it is truth.’ 

** Who has hissed you?” I asked. 

“The mob in the churchyard. They whispered ‘ Murderer.’ God knows 
I have not deserved it. It my dear wife was murdered, it was not by me. 
I would have given my own life to prolong hers.” 

I thought it best not to talk just then, and he grew composed, after a 
while, though I must say, his face was full of suffering and sorrow ; but 
at night, when the candies were lighted and we were again alone, the 
children being in bed, I inquired what he meant to do. 

“In what way?” he asked. 

“ About your children, and your housekeeping matters. Who is to 
conduct your house ?”’ 

“Oh, Hester, I cannot think of these things. They must take their 
my Unless you can put them on some sort of footing before you go 

ack.” 

I tried todo so. I saw Miss Howard out of the house (with a true 
thanksgiving), and I established Mary as housekeeper. Though only fif- 
teen, she was so sensible and steady a girl that I had no fear of leaving 
her as such, and she was to go as morning pupil to Miss Sherwood’s school 
till her education was completed. Matthew and Alfred were placed, 
together, at a less expensive establishment than the one Matthew bad 
hitherto been in, and the little fellow, John, who was three years old, 
I consigned to Susan, a good, respectable servant, who undertook the 
charge of him. I would have taken Jane back with me, as I had 
taken Frances, but Matthew said he could not be deprived of wife and 
children at once. Then I got Matthew to lay down the carriage and 
discharge two of the servants, and make a reduction iu many other 
ways, for it was only their high rate of living which had got him into 
debt—and now my sister Mary’s annuity was gone. Altogether, I did 
what I could, and left for home, with many words of advice to Mary, an 
injunction to her to write to me weekly, and a promise to go down at 
Christmas. 

Which I did, getting there for Christmag-day. The two boys had come 
home for their holidays, and were well, and careless, and happy, as it is 
fit schoolboys should be. Mary had grown, and was much improved, pro- 
mising to be as nice-looking as her poor mother. As to my brother-in- 
law, he was quite himself again ; had recovered bis spirits, and laughed 
aud talked as before. These gay natures soon forget loss and sorrow : 
aud perhaps it is best they should. One thing [ was glad to find—that 
he had been prudent in his expenditure, and was paying off his debts. 

One morning, as we were seated at breakfast, the conversation turned 
upon a friend of Dr. Goring’s, a schoolmaster, who resided in Middle- 
bury. He had been a widower some years, but was now going to be 
married again toa pretty but portionless girl, and the town said it was 
quite a “ love match.” 

_“ I did not thiak he would have been such a fool,” observed Dr. Go- 
ring. 

“ In what way?” I asked. 

“ When @ man marries in youth, he commonly marries for love, and 
that’s as it should be ; but when he gets to middie age, and wants a se- 
cond wife, he ought to look out for money. Substaace, not romance, 
should be the motto then.” 

Somehow I was pleased to hear Matthew say that, but I did not stay 
to oe myself why [ was so. And, just then, the surgery boy brought in 
a note, 

It was from a Mrs, Poyntz, asking him to call upon her ia the course 
of the day, as she was not well, Captain and Mrs. Poyntz resided about 
a mile from the town, and their name brought to my mind the Clatter- 
bucks, old friends of mine, who lived in a farm-house close to them. I 
had not seen these friends for nearly four years, and I began to think, as 
} I sat at my work, that I would go out aud cail upon them. It was a 
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sharp, frosty morning, bright and cold: the two boys had gone out to 
slide, and I proposed it to Mary. 

_We found them at home, Mre. Clatterbuck in the kitchen, making pork- 
pies. The well-appointed, roomy old kitchen, where I had once, when I 
was a young girl, as fond of frolic as the best of them, revelled in all the 
delights of a barvest-home. They wanted us to stay the day, and Far- 
mer Clutterbuck (he was always a joking man) hitched my bonnet off, 
for I was sitting with the strings untied, and gave it to his little grand- 
daughter to run away with, and hide. But we could not remain that 
dey, and fixed to go to them another. 

t was after one when we left them, and we set out to walk fast, for we 
dined at two. As we turned into the high road from the lane (Clatter- 
buck’s Lane it was commonly called, because it led to nothing but their 
house), I saw, about a hundred yards before us, Dr. Goring, walking to- 
wards Middlebury by the side of a lady. 

“ There’s your papa, Mary!’ I exclaimed. “ He has been up to Mrs. 
Poyntz. I wonder who it is with him.” 

‘“ It is Miss Howard,” replied my niece. 

I protest that a cold thrill ran through me, from head to foot, when I 
heard the name. How came she to be walking with Matthew Goring ? 

“ Does Miss Howard live in Middlebury ?” i questioned, when I reco- 
vered myself. ‘ When she left us, she was negotiating for a situation in 
London !” 

“ She did not take it,” said Mary. “ She has been in Middlebury ever 
since, staying at her auat’s.”’ 

“ Sly cat!” Lam afraid I groaned to myself. “She has got her eye 
upon Aim, a3 sure as my name is Hester Halliwell, and she stays in Mid- 
dlebury to catch him. What does she do?” I asked aloud. 

“* She ges out as daily governess,” replied Mary. ‘“ People say she and 
her aunt quarrel a good deal.” 

I went along at a strapping pace, to come up with them. For I did 
not like Mary to see her father bending to look in that false face, with 
every sentence he spoke—as if he were—courting. The word must come, 
though I hate to write it. 

Dr. Goring was surprised to see us ; his countenance betrayed it. She 
did not seem in the least discomposed, but greeted us witha flow of 
words, in her modulated voice. 

: We shall be late for dinner, Matthew,” I observed ; “ we had better 
get on.’ 

He drew out his watch and looked at it. “Not at all late,” he said. 
“Tt is only balf-past one.” 

He did not seem incliac@io.~9}k faster, or to quit her side, and I did 











not choose to leave him in hex society. So we slackened our e to 
theirs ; and thus it happened that we were seen walking into Middlebu- 
ry, side by side with that woman, who may have been the author of Mary 
Goring’s death. . 

She turned off, to reach her aunt’s, before we got to our street, and 
ya I — my brother-in-law whatever brought him walking with Miss 

oward. 

“T overtook her as I was coming from Mrs. Poyntz,” he replied, “jast 
before you came up with us.” 

I could not say anything to this; for I had no right to dictate to Mat- 
thew Goring whom he should, or should not, join in a walk and talk to, 
so I held my peace. But I know I was very cross at the dinner-table 
afterwards, scolding Alfred for upsetting the vy upon the table-cloth 
—and the next minute I, myself, upset some og 

When the Christmas holidays had expired, Matthew and Alfred went 
back to school, and I returned home. I did not go down again at Mid- 
summer, for a pupil from India, of whom we had entire charge, was fall- 
ing into delicate health, and the doctors ordered the sea-side for her. So 
my sister Lucy, who was likewise wanting a little change, accompanied 
= to Ramsgate with Frances, and I siayed at home to take care of the 

ouse. 

We had resumed school about a fortnight, when I received a letter from 
a friend at Middlebury. The following passage was in it: “ Rumour 
says that Dr. Goring is about to be married again to his children’s for- 
mer governess, Miss Howard.” 

Had a serpent bitten me I do not think it could have injured me as did 
those startling words. They were as I have quoted them, “ Rumour 
says,’’ but I instantly felt a deep, prophetic conviction within me, that 
Charlotte Howard would inevitably be Matthew Goring’s second wife. 
Could I do anything to prevent it? What was to be done? It was a 
union that ought not to be: I felt that, in my heart of hearts: a union 
from which no good could come. 

“Lucy,” I said to my sister, after tormenting myself for four-and-twenty 
mortal hours, neglecting my occupations in the day, and tossing restlessly 
on my bed at night—* Lucy, I have made up my mind to go down to 
Middlebury.” 

“ But think of the inconvenience, just as the school has begun, and we 
with several fresh pupils!”’ she urged. “If Matthew Goring is so obsti- 
nately soft as to go and marry that Miss Howard, of all people in the 
world, 1 should even leave him to do it, and to reap the consequences.” 

“ So should I, if it only affected himself,’’ I answered. “ But to give 
that woman authority over Mary’s children! I shall start by to-morrow’s 
train, Lucy, and you must manage as well as you can, for a few days 
without me.” 

&. could have foreseen that that “few days” would be many 
weeks ! 

I did not send word I’ was coming, but went in and surprised them, 
pouncing right upon my brother-in-law in his surgery. It was getting 
towards seven o’clock when I got to the house and astonished Susan. 
= said Miss Mary was gone out to tea, but her master was at 

ome. 

He was busy, in his shirt-sleeves (it was an intensely hot day), over 
some chemical experiment. He held a glass of blue liquid in his hand, 
and his surprise was so great at seeing me, that in putting it down he let 
some fall. 

“Why, Hester!” he exclaimed, “is it you or your ghost?” 

“Tt is I, myself, Matthew,” I said, “ and very sorry I am to come. Do 
you know what has brought me?” =_— 

“The train, I suppose, and then the omnibus,”’ he replied, in his old 
propensity for jokiog. 

I sat down on a low wooden stool. There was nothing else handy, for, 
of the two chairs, one had got a flat globe of glass upon it, and the other 
a glass syringe as big asarolling-pin. And took off my bonnet and 
laid it on the floor beside me. 

“T bad a letter from Mrs, Tom Halliwell a day or two ago,” I began. 
“ She told me a bit of news, Matthew, and I have come down to see if it 
can possibly be true, and, if so, to endeavour to stop it.” 

‘* Indeed,” he answered. ButI saw, by the flush which came to his 
face, that he knew then, as well as I did, what I had got to say: and I 
also saw that it was true; I saw it with a sinking heart, 

“It is said, Matthew, that you are about to marry again.” 

“Tam,” he readily replied, as if, in the last minute, he had been nerv- 
ing himself to face me and the subject boldly. “ When a maa is left 
alone with young children, as I am, Hester, it is a duty he owes them to 





give them a second mother.” 
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“ I don’t see the obligation,” I answered, “ but we will not contend 
about that. If he does give them a second mother, an imperative duty 
lies on him to give them a fitting one.” 

* Of course,” he answered, rather restlessly. 

‘Js Miss Howard a fitting mother for your wife Mary Goring’s 
children? Answer me that Matthew.” 

“ If I did not deem her so, I should not make her such,” he replied, 
that hot flush on bis face getting hotter. 

“ Ob, Matthew, I could not have believed it of you!” I said, wringing 
my hands, for my perplexity and sorrow were, at that moment, pressing 
heavily upon me. “ You, with your good sense, with your once deep 
love for your wife! You did love her, Matthew.” 

“ Better than I shall ever love another, Hester; with a different love. 
We do not marry a second wife—in our advancing age—with the 
feelings with which we wed a first. And no second wife need ex- 

ect it. 
ee Well, I did not come all the way down here to talk sentiment,” I 
grumbled. ‘The whole world lay before you to choose from, the whole 
world : how could you choose Charlotte Howard?”’ 

“Why not choose her as well as any one else ?” 

“ Why not choose her!” 1 looked at him in astonishment. “ Has she 
bewitched you, Matthew Goring? Has she taken away your proper 
sense—thrown dust in your mind’s eyes—deadened all decency of feel- 
ing? A woman whose hands may be stained with the deepest known 
crime, who was probably the destroyer of Mary Goring——” 

“ Hester, hold your peace,” he authoritatively interrupted, rising, in 
anger, from off the table, where he had perched himself. ‘I will not per- 
mit you to give utterance to ideas so disgraceful. How dare you couple 
Miss Howard’s name with that of murder? If I were not sure that she is 
innocent of this, and any other sin, do you fear I would attempt to 
make her my wife ?” . 

“Do you remember what you once said, about a man being a fool to 
marry, at your age, for love?” . 

“No, I don’t remember it,” be doggedly said. “But if you suppose 
I am over head and ears in love with Miss Howard, like a green school- 
boy, you are mistaken. Though I think her a very charming young 
woman, there’s many another I should like for my wife, just as well as 
Miss Howard. 

“Then why on earth do you marry her?” ; 

“I hardly know bow it came about, Hester. I have been with her a 
good deal lately—had got into the habit of being with her ; and one eve- 
ning, in a merry mood, I popped the question, I declare to goodness the 
words were no sooner out than I thought myself an idiot for my pains. 
Now you know as much about it as I do.” 

“ You had better have popped it to me,’ I wrathfully answered, not 
caring what I said, in my anger, and Matthew laughed. 

‘“ Because you would not have taken advantage of it. Well, she did, 
and the thing’s done, so let us have done with it. But don’t go fancying, 
again, that I’m spooney after Miss Howard. When a man’s turned forty,” 
he went on, laughing, “ it’s a cut up to his dignity to believe him suscep- 
tible of that sort of nonsense.” 

“How can you have so dreadfully blind, Matthew?’ I ejaculated. 
“Blind to your own happiness and prospects ?”’ 

“ Do you mean as to her want of money ?” 

“No. But a woman capable of flirting as she did with you in your 
wife’s lifetime, will flirt with others when she’s a wife herself.” 

“T think not,” he answered. “When once these women, who are 
getting on in life, marry, they sober and settle down. It is only the sting 
of neglect that causes them to covet unlawful admiration.” 

* Matthew,” I said, rising from my hard seat, “can anythi1g I may say 
4 you to put aside this marriage? I ask it for your daughter Mary’s 
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“Nothing,” he returned. “Ihave made up my mind about it, and 
the marriage will be carried out. My word and honour are pledged.” 

“Had you any idea, duriug my sister’s lifetime——Stay,” 1 inter- 
rupted myself, ‘‘I won’t say that, tor I do not think of you so ill; I will 
say at the period of Mary’s death, and immediately after it did the 
thought, or wish, cross your mind, then, of putting Miss Howard into her 
place 

“* Never, so help me Heaven!’’ he earnestly replied. ‘ Indeed, I took 
rather an antipathy to Miss Howard, just then, in consequence of what 
ba said, Hester, that her propensity for flirting with me, or mine with 

er, or both, had given pain to Mary. If somebody had flown away with 
Miss Howard into the moon, and kept her there, I’m sure it would not 
have caused me a regret, or a passing thought.” 

“Yes. Your conduct together embittered the concluding months of 
your wife’s lifetime,” I uttered to him, “ and, mark my words, Matthew 
Goring, no good to either of you will contg of this marriage. I do not 
allude to any suspicion of a darker crime, in saying this < let that lie be- 
tween Miss Howard and her conscience : but when a woman has stepped 
between man and wife, has perseveringly set herself out to ruin their 
wedded happiness, and held at nought the work of God who brought 
them together, no blessing can ever rest upon a future union of that hus- 
band and that false woman. No blessing, no luck, Matthew Goring, will 
attend yours with Charlotte Howard.” 

I left the surgery, and went about the house, and found he had been 
making preparations for his new wife. The drawing room was newly 
papered and painted, and also his bed and dressing-room, The old ward- 
robe with one wing had been taken out, and was replaced by a large, 
handsome new one, and there was a full-length swing-glass, and other 
new and expensive articles, which my poor sister had never possessed, and 
never, perbaps, felé the want of. This is ofien the case with a second 
wife, 1 have observed—as if men would make up, in attentions, what 
they cannot give in love. As I was looking round his room, Susan came 
in, to turn down the bed. 

“ You have got some new furniture here, I see,’”? was my observation 
to the girl. 

“Yes, ma’am. What with the whitewashers, and painters, and paper- 
ers, and these new things coming in, the house has been like a fair for 
the last fortnight.’ 

“ And what’s it all for, Susan?” I went on. Not that it is my general 
habit to gossip with servants, 

“ Why, ma’am—master has not said anything yet, either to me or to 
cook—but we can’t be off hearing the reports in the town.” 

“ Well, Susan, you will not gain a better mistress, let her be who she 
may, than your late one.” The tears rose to the maid’s eyes as I spoke, 
and I ge her for that little mark of feeling. , 

“She’ll be no mistress of mine, ma’am,’’ was her remark, uttered 
warmly. “I couldo’t bear her when she lived here, and I’m sure I’m not 
going to stand and serve her when she’s stuck up into my poor mistress’s 
shoes. It’s not my place to speak first to my master, but when he tells 
us of the coming au. as of course he will do, I shall give warning. 
I wonder he has said nothing yet.” 

“ Time enough, Susan, I suppose.” 

“So Dr. Goring seems to think,” observed the girl, “ but they say it is 
to be next week.” 


. “ What’s to be next week ?” I asked, in a tone that must have startled 
usan. 

“My master’s marriage, ma’am. Dr. Ashe’s housemaid told me so this 
morning, and she heard ber master and mistress talking of it when she 
waited at table yesterday. Dr. Ashe is going to take charge of master’s 
patients, while he is away on his wedding journey.” 

“The Lord be merciful to us all in this world!” I muttered, “ and his 
pre ans bare twelvemonth cold in her grave! Shame on Matthew 

oring 

I asked Mary, when she came in that evening, how it was I had been 
kept in iguoiance of this matter ; that it was her duty to have written 
to me, if no one else did. 

“ How could I write what I was not sure of, Aunt Hester?” she an- 
swered, bursting into tears. “ Papa has said nothing whatever to me. 
But—I heard to-day that it is very near.” 

“So have I heard it, child,” I said, walking up and down the dining- 
parlour, in my sorrow. ‘ Don’t grieve, Mary,” I added, as she continued 
tosob. “ This isa world full of trials and cares, and God sends them, 
only to win our hearts to a better.” 

“Aunt Hester,” she resumed, stifling her tears, “do I look very 
young ?” 

“ Young!” I said, “ why do you ask that question?” 

“T wish to go out as governess, or teacher in a school, anything of that 
sort. Ihave been thiuking much about it lately. Only I fear, if people 
know I am but sixteen——” 


“Why, my dear,” I interrupted, ‘what nonsense are you talking 
now ?” 

“ Don’t force me to live with her, Aunt Hester,” she implored, with a 
sudden burst of feeling that astonished me. “I never can stop here with 
her, and call her * mother.’ ” 


“ Do not fear, Mary,” | soothingly said. “ Before she put ia 
side this house, I take you out ohn? puts her foot in 


It was all settled that night with Dr. Goring. I sat up, tired as I was 
after my journey, till he came home, which was not till eleven o'clock, 


en —E 


and I told him that from henceforth Mary and Jane must have their home 
with me and Lucy. “Ifyou will pay us for their board, Matthew, well 
and good, for you know we are not rich,’”’ I said; “ but if not, we will 
still take them, and do without it.” 

“ What ridiculous absurdity, Hester! The girls must remain at home. 
It is chiefly for their sakes that I am marrying.” 

“Is it?” I laconically answered. And then I related to him, word for 
word, the burst of feeling I had witnessed in Mary. He paced about the 
room, as I had previously done, with his hands in his pockets, and a con- 
traction, as of pain, across his brow. With all his thoughtless folly he did 
love his children. 

“ What is the matter with you all, that you should take this general 
antipathy to Miss Howard?” he peevishly broke forth. 

“ Instinct did it with me,” I replied. “ And a woman, whose condast 
with their father caused uneasiness to their dear mother, can never be 
tolerated by any right-feeling children.” 

“There you are again, Hester, upon your ridiculous ropes! What 
could the children have seen of it ?” 

“ Everything,” I indignantly answered. ‘Do you suppose Mary, at 
her age, was blind and deaf? IfI, unsuspicious as my nature is, saw so 
much in one month’s sojourn, what must she have remarked, who was in 
the midst of it the whole time ?” 

I need not pursue the conversation. I won him to reason about the 
children, and it was settled that Mary and Jane should be placed with 
me in London. Jobn, who was beginning to go to a day-school, was to 
remain at home, and Matthew and Alfred would spend their holidays 
there as usual. Otherwise, the house would be free for his new wife. He 
offered liberal terms for the girls; he was ever open-hearted ; and he 
offered. also, to pay for Frances, but I would not accept for more than 
two. His marriage was really fixed for the approaching week. I was 
for taking Mary and Jane from the town beforehand, but he said I would 
greatly oblige him by remaining during the fortnight he intended to be 
absent, as he did not care to leave the house and the young child entirely 
to servants, 

“ Matthew Goring,” I said, “I would not stay in this house, to see 
you bring home your bride, if you paid me for it in gold and diamonds,” 

“I do not ask it, Hester. You shall receive intimation of my return, 
and can leave a day previously.” And I promised this. 

We spoke about his pecuniary affairs. The quiet manner in which he 
had been living the last twelve months, had enabled him to pay off the 
chief of his debts, and the three thousand pounds, accruing from his wife’s 
death, was intact, and placed out to good interest. He had also insured 
his own life for two thousand ; so that, altogether, things were going on 
- @ more prudent manner than formerly. And, for this, I commended 

im. 

Let no one say they will, or will not, do a thing, in this world. As 
St. James tells us, we should add, “ If the Lord will.’ J had affirmed 
that I would not remain in Dr. Goring’s house till he brought home his 
bride, and yet, when she did come home, there I was. Circumstances had 
forced me to stop. 

A few days after Dr. Goring’s wedding (which you may be sure none 
of his family attended, though it took place in Middlebury, Miss Howard 
being married from her aunt’s,) the little lad, John, was attacked with 
sore-throat and illness. It turned out to be scarlet fever, which was 
making its appearance in the town ; but he had it very favourably, and 

would not let Ur. Ashe write to apprise my brother-in-law. lest he 
should return, in haste, and bring her. Alas! the next attacked was 
Mary. The symptoms, in her case, were more violent, and the fever 
mounted to her bead rapidly. I could not leave her: and so, the e\en- 
ing of Matthew’s return, there J was. 

When the fly that brought them from the railway station stopped at 
the door, I happened to be crossing the hall. with a jug of lemonade in 
my hand, for Mary. The man knocked and rang. Susan came flyin 
along the passage to admit them, and I flew away, up thestairs. I coulu 
not have met her, then, with words of welcome. 

“Susan, Susan,” I said, calling softly after the maid, “ tell your mas- 
ter of Miss Mary’s illness ; that I am still here ; and ask him to come to 
her room.” 

I heard the girl open the door; I heard some luggage placed ia the 
hall ; and I heard Miss Howard’s voice, speaking to Susan. I shut my- 
self into Mary’s room, and sitting down on a chair, burst into an agony 
of sobs, like a child. 

I listened to his foot on the stairs, and I stood up and dried my face, 
and tried to look as if I were not crying. Matthew came in. He 
— out one hand to me in silence, as he turned to the bed where Mary 

ay. 

He stood looking at her. And I stood looking at him. Was it really 
my brother-in-law, Matthew Goring? Never did I see such a change in 
auy one. He was thinner, paler, appeared woro and haggard, and had a 
dry, nervous cough, which seemed to come from his throat. That a fort- 
night should have so altered any man! 

“Matthew,” I said, going round the bed to where he stood, “ what is it? 
You are ill.” 

“I have not been well ever since I left home,” he answered, shortly. 
“Never mind, It’s nothing. I see Mary is very ill.” 

“ Dangerously so for the last few hours. Dr. Ashe has been anxious for 
you, on her account, since mid-day.” 
ihe Send Susan for him, Hester. I must know exactly how she has 

en.’ 

There was no necessity to send, for at that moment Dr. Ashe entered. 
After his departure, Susan came in, and said Mrs. Goring was waiting tea. 
“ Mrs. Goring,” not ‘ my mistress.” Poor, faithful Susan ! 

“ Bring me a cup —— Susan,” said my brother-in-law. “ I shall 
not leave my child. ester, do you go down.” 

“T have taken tea hours ago,” I replied, “ and if not Matthew,” 
I broke off, “ I thought to have been gone, as you know, before this night, 
but I could not leave Mary i 

“ Thank you, Hester, for remaining with her,” he interrupted, warmly. 
“ Thank you for all yonr kindness,” 

‘* But you must not ask me to meet your wife, asa friend and visitor. 
I cannot take my meals at table with her—her guest. Do not be vexed 
at what you will deem my prejudice, Matthew, I can not. For the re- 
mainder of my stay, Susan will bring what little I want to this room, and 
I will eat it here.” 

* As you will, he answered, but in so subdued and mournful a tone that 
4 quite electrified me. Some great sorrow had evidently fallen on Dr. 

oring. 

He insisted on my going to bed that night, as I had been watching the 
previous one ; he himself would sit up with Mary. It was late, and I was 
leaving the room to comply, when Mrs. Goring came swiftly up the stairs, 
with a candle in her haad, She was looking well, younger, I thought, 
than she had used—her mind, I suppose, was at rest, now—and she was 
nicely dreesed in a blue silk gown, aud wore a thick gold chain, of starry- 
looking links, round her neck, and a watch at her side. His presents of 
course. She hesitated when she saw me, and made as if she would have 
come to Mary’s room. 


“Don’t come in here, ma’am,” I called out, in my antipathy, “ you'll 
catch the fever.” 

Dr. Goring heard, and, following me to the door, seconded what I said. 
“ There’s no cause for running into unnecessary danger, Charlotte. You 
will do well to keep out of this chamber ;” and the tone of his voice 
sounded, to my ear, remarkably cold. 

“Tam not timid,” she replied, “ but I will do as you wish.” And, 
with that, she turned into their own room, aud I heard her bell ring for 
Susan to undress her. When she was the governess, she could undress 
herself, fast enough. 

I could not sleep that night ; I was very restless. And, once, I stole 
out of my room and down the stairs, for I slept on the story above theirs, 
to look how all was going on with Mary. 

The door was throwa open, for the sake of air, and I bent forward and 
looked in. I remember the scene now, as it appeared in the feeble rays 
of the shaded night-lamp. Mary was lying as before, unconscious and 
tossing with fever, and her father had bowed his head down upon the bol- 
ster beside her, near to where he sat, and was sobbing ; violent, heavy 
sobs, his manly frame shaken with the intensity of his grief. I heard his 
low moans of anguish, and I saw bim clasp hie hands in deep, deep sorrow. 














And as [ stood, taking in another glance at him, before creeping back to 
my own room, an idea dawned over me that his extreme emotion was not 
caused so much by the danger of his child, as by some tender chord of re- 
membrancc of her mother, his once dear wife. Surely Matthew Goring 
Was miraculously altered ! 

My niece Mary recovered, but weeks elapsed before she could leave 
her room, and | remained with her. All that time I never associated 
with Mrs. Goring, and, beyond some casual meetings on the stairs, did 
not see her, Susan, who consented to stay in the house as long as we 
did, brought my meals up to me, and Mary’s when she was gaining 
strength. But as she grew better, her father grew worse: he seemed to 
have @ continual fever on him, his cough, which bad turned to a very bad 





one, harassed him much, and he was worn to a shadow. His spirits were 
fearfully depressed : heavy sighs would burst from him; and Susan said 





that when at meals with Mrs. Goring, he would sit and never speak, un- 
less she spoke to him. One morning, as I watched him panting in his 
chair, after of these fits of coughing, and eaw the perspiration on bis 
pale foreh end marked his laboured breathing, a terrible conviction 
forced itself upon me thatthe was not long for this world. 

I made some excuse to Mary, ran up-stairs, hurried on my shawl and bon- 
net, and went dowa to Df, .Ashe’s ; and found him at home. I told him 
the symptoms I had observed iv my brother-in-law, bis apparent exces- 
sive depression and illness since his return, and I spoke of the fear which 
had, that very hour, penetrated to my mind, aud implored him to tell me 
what was the matter. ; 

‘‘T really have not the power to tell you, Miss Halliwell,” was the reply. 
“ I see how very ill Dr. Goring appears to be, Dnt Leannot fathom 
the nature of his illness. He never speaks to me of it, though I meet 
him daily, as I am attending most of his patients for him. -I¥s as 
much like a neglected cold as anything.” 

“ Ts it not a decline ?” 

‘‘ More a waste than a decline,” was Dr. Ashe’s rejoinder. “ He loses 
flesh daily.” 5 

“ And if he continues to lose it, and cough as he does, and spit 
blood ——” 

* Does he spit blood ?”’ interrupted Dr. Ashe. 

“ Susan said so, the other morniog. But to resume—if all these 
symptoms go on and cannot be mitigated, what is his life worth, Dr. 
Ashe ?” 

“ Scarcely a month’s purchase.” : ; 

I dragged myself back again : sorrows seemed to be coming thick and 
threefold upon me. Susan was in Mary’s room when I entered it, and 
said her master was engaged in the dining- room with Mr. Stone, the 
lawyer. 

+ Bases says she thinks papa is making his will,” whispered Mary. 

* Ob, Miss Mary !” interposed the girl, “I did not quite say that, I 
said that Mr. Stone was writing, and master dictating to him, and that 
they were talking about wills when I took in the glass that master rang 
for. 

It was an hour after that when we heard Mr. Stone leave; and my 
brother-in-law came up-stairs. I opened the bedroom door, thinking be 
was coming in, but he turned into his own room, coughing violently. 
When the fit had passed away, I stepped across the passage, and asked 
if I could get him anything. . ne 

“ Nothing. Just step in,” be said, pointing to a chair by his side, 
and down I sat. ‘ Hester,” he continued, “ I don’t think I shall be here 
long, and I am settling my worldly affairs. I trust you will pot refuse 
to be the personal guardian of my children.” 

I could not answer at first, the words stuck in my throat, but I got 
them out at last. 

“ Do you mean that you have been making your will, Matthew ?” 

“ Just so.” 

“ |—hope”’ I hesitated for my heart was beating violently—* that you 
will not forget the claims of your children, in the settlement of your pro- 
perty ; that you will do righteous justice by them.” as 

“ Fear not, Hester,”’ he whispered, wringing my band with a hot, 
nervous pressure—“ fear not that I shall neglect the interest of Mary’s 
children.” 

“ Nor mine either, I trust,” cried a soft, false voice, which made me 
start from my seat, as Mrs.Goring stepped from the other side of the bed, 
where she had been hidden by its curtains. ‘ Iam your wife now, Mat- 
thew, and, as such, have the first claim ou you.” 

“ Hester ! Mrs, Goring! justice shall be dove to all,” he uttered, im- 
pressively. “ So far as it lies in my power aud ability to judge.” 

“ I beg your pardon, ma’am, for stepping inside here with my brother- 
in-law,” I said, as I shot out of the room. “I certainly did not know 
you were in the chamber.” 

Very soon, very soon, before Mary Goring was well enough to leave 
there came a week of deep confusion aud distress, Dr. Goring broke a 
blood-vessel ; and ere Matthew and Alfred, who were telegraphed for, 
could arrive at home, he was acorpse. There was no time to send for 
Frances ; so she, poor child, never saw her father, dead or alive, after her 
mother’s death. ' 

We buried him by the side of his wife ; in the very grave over which 
he had been hissed, not fifteen months before. Mrs. Goring insisted on 
following him to it—with unseemly ostentation, it appeared to me, for it 
was not much the custom, in Middlebury, for ladies to attend funerals, 
walking herself next the body, and thrusting Matthew and Alfred behind 
her. Never mind! never mind! it could not, then, bring her any nearer 
to his poor heart, or estrange them from it. After they came home, Mr. 
Stone assembled us all in the drawing-oom, and produced the will. 

One thousand pounds were left to each of the three boys, and two 
thousand pounds between the three girls. The outstanding fees, when 
collected, were to be used in liquidation of claims against the estate, 
which they would considerably more than cover, and the furniture was 
to be sold, and its proceeds equally divided between the children. 
The other directions for their education, &., I need not mention, bat 
only transcribe the clause which related to Mrs. Goring. ‘I give and 
bequeath to my wife, Charlotte Goring, the sum of ONE HUNDRED POUNDS 
sterling, in recompense of any pecuniary outlay she may have been put 
to in preparation for her marriage with me.” 

I stole a glance at her, as Mrs. Stone folded up the will. Her face was 
livid, as it had been once before in that room, when I bad given her no- 
tice to quit her situation in the house as governess, and thought she was 
looking for something to hurl at me. And its expression—its evil ex- 
pression! But, thank God! it could do no barm now : aud Matthew had, 
as I truly believe, made his will in the spirit of justice. 

It was asingular coincidence, that when I, with Mary, Jane, little 
Jobn, and Susan (whom I had engaged as housemaid, for | had grown at- 
tached to the girl, and my sister Lucy had written me that one of ours 
was leaving), were going to London from Middlebury, a lady from a distant 
part of the county, who travelled in the same carriage with us, spoke of 
a Miss Howard as having once been governess to ber daughter. I found 
it was the same Miss Howard, and an irresistiole impulse came over me 
to ask why she parted with her. 

“ To tell you the plain fact,’’ was the lady’s rejoinder to me, laughing 
as she spoke, ‘* Miss Howard had not been with me long, when I found she 
began to think that she had as much right to the society of my husband 
asl had. So I deemed it well to nip such an illusion in the bud, and 
discharged her without notice.” 

Then Matthew Goring had not been her first essay! A painful query 
came into my mind: If J had discharged her without notice, the day I 
proposed to him to do so, would those children sitting opposite to me now 
be orphans? 

We have lately heard that Miss Howard—that is, Mre. Goring—is liv- 
ing at a small seaport towa in Devonshire. But whether she exerts her 
talents for a livelihood, or how she gains one, I do not know. I orce 
wished that she, and all such like her, might do penance in a white 
sheet : but she probably carries about with her a differeat penance, her 
CONSCIENCE. If go, it is worse than the sheet, for it is@ penauce that can 
never leave her by day or by night. ' 

For myself, I am ever sad and sorrowful. These events have made a 
deep impression on me, and the guardianskip of the orphan children is a 
heavy charge. I daily pray that a greater power than mine may aid me 
in my direction of them, and I strive to lead them in the right path, My 
old habit of losing myself in remembrances and conjecture gains upon me. 
I weary myself with wondering what could have wrought that mysterious 
change in Dr. Goring, after his second marriage, turning him against his 
recently chosen wife—chosen in such persistent obstinacy—and leading 
him to the grave. And his extraordinary will, so full of marked slight 
towards her, what caused that? An idea intrudes sometimes: Was 
it that by a chance word, on Aer part, be learnt that she way indeed the 
wilful instrument of Mary’s death, and that remorse for his own blind 
wilfulness in taking her to his heart, wus preying upon him? Bat, if so, 
would he not have forthwith put her from him, there and then? It may 
be thought so. Alas, if 1 weary myself with conjectures to the end of my 
life, I can never fathom it. The whole matter, from the first to the last, 
is one of these things which must ever remain in mystery, And I am glad 
my task of relating it is done, for it has been to me a work of pain. 





NICHOLAIEF, KHERSON, AND PERECOP. 
(Concluded from last week.) 


“T have not,” says Hommaire de Hell, “the least idea of the object 
for which the government founded these colonies, which, as far as agri- 
culture is concerned, can be of no use to the country. Was its motive 
one of a philanthropic kind? I do not think eo. I should rather suspect 
that the prospective advantages in a military point of view may have 
been the inducement ; an opiuion which seems justified by the fact that 
the Russian government has found it necessary, for sume years past, to 
enrol the Jews by force in the naval service. The unfortunate men are 
chiefly employed as workmen, and | have seen great numbers of them ia 
the arsenals of Sebastopol and Nicholaief.”’ 

Between Kherson aud Perecop is a continuous level steppe—a vast 
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-Gesert, whose uniform surface is only here and there interrupted by se- 
pulchral mounds or tumuli, salt lakes, and a few sheepfolds. hese 
tumuli or kurgans are exact models of gigantic molehills, being from ten 
to fifteen yards high ; and they appear to bave been the burial-places 
of the Scythians of old. Several of them have been opened, and nothing 
found in them but some bones, copper coins of the kings of Bosphorus, 
and coarse earthen utensils. We have seen that the tumuli in the Crimea 
are, on the contrary, rich in objects of value, both as regards material 
and workmanship. This difference is easily accounted for ; the Milesian 
colonies tbat occupied part of the Crimea three centuries ago spread a 
taste for renee and the fine aris all through the peninsula; their 
tombs would, therefore, bear token of the degree of civilisation they had 
reached. They had a regular government, princes, and all the elements 
and accessories of a kingdom ; whilst the poor Scythians, divided into 
numade tribes, like the Kirghiz and the Kalmuks of the present day, 
led a rude life in the midst of the herds of cattle that constituted their 
chief wealth. 

Daring winter these steppes are buried in snow. The thaw begins on 
the Duieper about the end of March. It is preceded by dull cracklings 
and muflled sounds, giving token that the river is awakening from its 
long icy sleep, and is about to burst its prison. Sometimes, however, the 
frosts return, and it is not till April that spring really gains the ascend- 
ancy, and the steppes, relieved of their winter mantle, begin to be clothed 
with a magnificent vegetation. Ina few days they assume the appear- 
ance of a boundless meadow, full of thyme, hyacinths, tulips, pinks, and 
an infinity of other wild flowers of great sweetness and beauty. Thou- 
sands of larks nestle in the grass, and carol everywhere over the travel- 
ler’s head. Planis and animals. seem all in haste to live and reproduce 
their kind, as if they foresaw the brief duration of these pleasant days. 
Elsewhere summer is often but a continuation of spring; fresh blossoms 
come forth, and Nature retains her vital power for a long period ; but 
here a fortnight or three weeks are enough to change the vernal fresh- 
ness of the landscape into a sunburnt waste. These steppes abound in 
game, from the “ streppet’’ or grouse to the majestic bustard. A hunter 
is attached to every estate, and he almost daily supplies the table with 
the delicacies of the season. When the grass is withered, the inhabitants 
of the steppe often set fire to it, thinking that by thus clearing away the 
withered herbage froin the surface they favour the growth of the new 
grass. But the flames being often carried by the winds to a great dis- 
tance, occasion the most fearful conflagrations, and often entail serious 
disasters, as the destruction of woods and plantations, of sheepfulds and 
whole flocks of sheep, and even of human habitations. 

The steppes are also visited by hurricanes of great violence, both in 
winter and summer. During the winter the ground is covered with snow, 
which at times lies several teet deep. Unaimpeded by mountains, forests, 
or rising ground, the winds from the north-east, passing over many hua- 
dred miles of frozen ground, blow with resistless violence, and often un- 
interraptedly, for several weeks. When the frost is severe, and the snow 
isin a dry powdery state, the wind drifts it about and obscures the air. 
These snow-storms are called by the inhabitants “ metel ” or “ boara,” 
and have not only often proved fatal to the half-frozen, blinded, and be- 
wildered traveller, who, having lost his way, is wandering over the 
dreary icy steppes in search of a place of refuge, but also, as in last 
winter, in the steppes of the Crimea, to whole bodies of troops. Even 
houses and whole villages have been buried in one of these portentous 
snow-drifte, 

Some portions of the steppes have been reclaimed by the plough, but 
the greater part, where rain is extremely rare in summer, where there are 
neither brooks nor wells for irrigation, and where hot winds scorch up 
everything during the greater part of the fine season, are totally uoavail- 
able for either pastoral or agricultural purposes, It is only on the banks 
of the rivers that vegetation keeps its hold, aud the eye rest on cultivated 
fields and green pastures, There are, indeed, here aud there, a few de- 
pressions, where the grass retains its verdure during a part of the year, 
and some stunted trees spread their meagre branches over a less unkindly 
soil; but these are unusual circumstances, and one must often travel 
hundreds of versts to find a single shrub. 

The introduction of the Merinos sheep in the Emperor Alexander's time, 
wreught, however, great changes in the value of these hitherto neglected 
lands. The flocks increased rapidly, the exportation of wool became a 
most thriving business, which would have prospered to a still greater 
extent had it not been for the Russian prohibitive system. Some of the 
large sheep-owners have runs as extensive as many a German duchy ; 
but in this vast extent there is ofteu only the proprietor’s mansion, with 
its park thinly scattered with trees, its garden, farm, and outhouses, its 
pond, frequented by curlews, plovers, gulls, teal, duck, and pelican, and 
in the distance occasional sheepfolds. ¢ 

The steppe between the Duieper and Perecop was latterly mainiy 
peopled by Nogai and other Tartar tribes, who were called by the Rus- 
sians Zaporogues, from the works Za, “ at,’’ Porohi, “the falls,” their 
chief residing near the falls of the Duieper, or by the still more general 
term of Cossacks of the Ukraine, or of the “ march or border land.’ At 
the end of the seventeenth century these Tartars were known in Europe 
bp the name of the Precopian Tartara, or the Tartars of Perecop. These 
Zaporogues were trained to military service by the Poles in the sixteenth 
century, and they became so formidable in irregular warfare that several 
histories of their exploits have been given to the world ; among which 
much that is fabulous, as their admitting no women among them, has 
been related. They continued, however, to play an important part in 
all the wars that desolated these countries, till they were subdued, in the 
last century, by Catherine IL, and transplanted to the banks of the 
Kuban to keep in check the Circassians, They then lost the name of 
Zaporogues, and took that of Tchermomorski, from Tcherny, “ black,” 
and More, * the sea,” or Black Sea Cossacks, under which name they 
are now defending the shores of the Sea of Azof, or fighting in the Rus- 
sian armies in the Crimea. From the Dnieper to the river Moloshnia 
the steppes are still, however, partially tenanted by Nogai Tartars, Lit- 
tle Russians, Greeks, German colonists, Kalmucks, and Armenians. Al- 
though living often in the immediate vicinity of each other, these people, 
differing in religion and language as well as in feature and babits neither 
intermarry nor associate much together. The German colonies in New 
Rus:ia number upwards of one hundred and sixty villages, containing 
more than 46,000 souls. These villages have, from the contrast they 
present with everything else around them, uniformly excited the admt- 
ration, and awakened the sympathies, of travellers. They are, indeed, 
like oases in the desert. Their neat cottages, with well-built barns and 
outhouses, surrounded by trees and gardens, and by bighly cultivated 
fields, bear the signs of wealth and comfort, and of the care bestowed 
upon them by an industrious and intelligent population. They form a 
striking contrast, not only to the dreary country in which they are si- 
tuated, but also to the miserable Russian villages, and the still more 
wretched Tartar aouls around them. 

Hommaire de Hell relates a remarkable instance of Russian intolerance 
in connection with these German colonies. Many of the Russians living 
among them, excited by the example of pious habits, and of the industry 
and prosperity that flowed from such, became converts to their faith, and 
adopted nearly the same views as the Mennonities and Anabaptists. In 
1839 these Russian dissenters occupied thirteen villages, with a popula- 
tion of 6617 souls. Most of their houses were built in the German style, 
and everything about them was indicative of prosperity. Two years 
after this, in 1841, M. de Hell met on the road from Taganrog to Rostof 
two large detachments of exiles, escorted by two battalions of Infantry. 
They were the unfortunate dissenters of the Moloshnia, who had been ex- 
pelled from their villages, and were on their way to the military lines of 
the Caucasus. The most perfect decorum and the most touching resig- 
nation appeared in the whole body. The women alone showed signs of 
anger, Whilst the men sang hymns in chorus. “I asked,” says M. de Hell, 
“ geveral of them whither they were going? Their answer was, ‘God 
only knows.’ ”” 

On the maritime side, or in its sea aspects, the steppe between the 
Dnieper and Perecop shows traces of having been formerly more or less 
wooded—a circumstance which suggest many interesting conjectures as 
to the past and future capabilities of the soil. One of the great features 
of this part of the coast is the so-called island Tendra. From Kinburn 
Point the coast recedes again to the north-west, forming a deep bay, 
the opposite headland of which constitutes Cape Yegorlitskoi. Twenty 
miles beyond this another headland occurs, some twelve or thirteen miles 
in extent, where are the estates of Clarofka and Sofiafka, and the ruins of 
Fort Staroskalskoi, or of the Old Rock. Clarofka is the property of the 
Frenchman before alluded to, M. Potier, who was sent to St. Petersburg 
by Napoleon, was detained prisoner, and afterwards became a willing re- 
sident, and a most prosperous sheep-owner. Sofiafka is the property of 
another Frenchman—M. Vassal—and is of great extent. Both MM. Potier 

‘and Vassal married daughters of M. Rouvier, the first who introduced the 
Merinos sheep iuto the steppes of New Russia. 

A long spit of sand runs out from both sides of this headland ; that to 

the wesi is called the island of Tendra, that to the east Jaril-aghatsh.* 











* It appears from this name that this part of the spit was formerly covered 
with wood. 


| This bank is no less than seventy geographical miles in length, and is 
| from a quarter of a mile or less (in places the continuity is sotealy 
| broken by the waves) to three or four in width. It stretches indeed, 
| from the delta of the Dnieper far into the Gulf of Karkinit, beyond the 
| point where that gulf is navigable to ships of any burden. 

At its eastern extremity is the entrance to the little river of Kalant- 
| Chak, with several villages and properties near its mouth. Opposite to 
| it, to the south, and stretching out from the coast of the Crimea, is Point 
| Saribulat, and between the two is the entrance to the estuary of 

Perekop. 

Between’ the north-western end of the Tendra and Kinburn is a dis- 
| tance of seventeen miles, and between the two is the deep inlet of Yegor- 
| litsky or Yegorlitchivi, sheltered from all winds, and offering from twelve 
| to twenty feet water at its northern side. From such an inlet troops could 
| be readily landed to destroy Fort Kinburn, supposing it to be not assail- 
able from the channel of the Dnieper. There was a lighthouse, and there 
was also a sea-mark at the point of Tendra. The navigation along the 
whole length of the island is pretty good, with from twenty-seven to 
thirty two feet of water, at about a mile from its shores. M. Taitbout de 
Marigny, author of the “ Pilot of the Black Sea,’ who was in the con- 
stant habit of navigating these seas, and who conveyed M. and Madame 
de Hell in his ship Judia from Odessa to Balaklava, remarks that, while in 
the open sea soundings give sand and entire shells, eastward from the par- 
allel of the lighthouse of Tendra and up the Gulf of Karkinit the shells 
are broken, rotten, and mixed with clay. The observation is of great 
practical importance in navigating this part of the coast. 

The Gulf of Karkinit separates the Crimea from the continent. It en- 
ters in between the two lands as far as to the Isthmus of Perecop. From 
Cape Karamrun, the most westerly point of the Crimea to its extreme 
end, is about sixty geographical miles, butitis only navigable two-thirds of 
ite extent—that is, forty miles from Cape Karamrun to the straits between 
Point Saribulat and Jari-aghatsh—beyond which only a few feet of water 
are met with, and that for a distance of twenty miles, in what may be called 
the Estuary of Perecop. Hence the difficulty of an attack by sea upon 
these lines, for the approach is, if possible, still more difficult on the east- 
ern side of the isthmus. 

The slightly elevated plains which form the southern shores of the Gulf 
of Karkinit are distinguishable from a distance, and they terminate upon 
the sea side in low rocky cliffs. Within the gulf, and twelve miles from 
Cape Karamrua, is the harbour of Ak Metchet or Ak Metcheté, 
a corruption of Ak Masjid, ‘the white church,” and where it is 
more than probable the Russians have been in the habit of landing 
munitions for the army of the Crimea coming from Odessa, Nicholaief, 
Kberson, or the Kalantcbak, and that notwithstanding the occupa- 
tion of Eupatoria by the Allies. Ak Metchet has always been a great 
place of resort to ships going from Odessa to the Crimea, or returning 
from thence. It is readily recognise in daytime by a white tower (whence 
its name) standing upon an advancing headland, and then by the town or 
village, which is discernible at the bottom of the bay, which is about 
three-quarters of a mile in depth. Its entrance from one cape to another 
is about two-thirds of a mile in extent. Both capes have rocks in advance 
of them; and this is also the case with the headlands that are met with 
within the harbour. The creeks between, however, present an excellent 
sandy bottom, with from six to twelve feet of water. Ak Metchet would 
form an excellent station for steamers placed there to intercept the navi- 
gation of the Bay of Odessa, the mouths of the Dnieper, and the Gulf of 
Karkinit. It would likewise constitute a useful harbour in case of naval 
or military operations against Nicholaicf. There is also anchorage in 
the little Bay of Karadja, between Cape Eski-foros, or “ of the old light- 
house,” and Karamrun, as well as at the extremity of Tendra, and, as we 
have before seen, in the Bay of Yegorlitsky. 

The Isthmus of Perecop itself is about five miles broad, and stretches 
from the Bay of Karkinit on the side of the Black Sea to the Sivash, which 
is connected with the Sea of Azof by the Strait of Yenitchi. It appears 
that this isthmus—barring new earthworks—was till lately defended only 
by an irregular fortress erected on the south side of a deep ditch, and pro 
tected by a high wall, built of freestone, stretching right across the isth- 
mus, which rises slightly in the middle. The fosse and the wall are said 
to bave been formed in ancieut times by the inhabitants of the peninsula 
to defeud themselves against the incursions of the nomades of the steppes. 
The tapbros or ditch of the more ancient geographers andthe “ new wall” 
of Ptolemy lie about a mile and a half south of Perecop. According to 
Pliny, the Crimea was originally an island ; and the appearance of tie 
isthmus, as well as the nature of its formation, seem to make this state- 
ment probable. It is related by one historian that in the tenth cen- 
tury the wall was razed to the ground and a thick wood planted from 





| sea to sea, through which ran two roads, one leading to the Cimmerian 


Bosphorus on the east, and the other to the ancient town of Kherson, 
near the south-west corner of the peninsula. The fosse was cleared out, 
and a stone wall, defended by towers, built by the Tartar Khans of the 
Crimea, about the end of the fifteenth century. The Russian name “ Pere- 
cop”’ properly signifies a ditch or fosse cut across the road to prevent any 
further passage, and has been substituted for the Tartar name Ur-Kapn, 
or Ork Kapu “ the gate of fire.’’* 

The fortress, together with the whole line of fortification, was first taken 
in 1736, when Marshal Munich appeared before the lines with 54,000 men, 
and 8000 waggons for munitions and baggage. The ditch was then 
seventy-two feet wide and forty-two feet deep, and behind it rose a ga- 
bionade twenty feet high. Six towers, built in stone, flanked the line, 
and served as bastions to the fortress of Orkapu, which rose behind them. 
A thousand Janissaries and 100,000 Tartars opposed an obstinate but vain 
resistance to Munich, who after two days took the lines by assault, and 
forty-eight hours afterwards the fortress of Orkapu. Immediately after- 
wards General Leoatief was sent with 10,000 infantry and 300 Cossacks 
to take the fortress of Kinbura. 

Munich, after the reduction of Perecop, pursued his march to Koslof 
(now Eupatoria), which was at that time the second commercial town in 
bo Crimea, and, having taken it, its riches became a prey to the sol- 

iers. 

Exactly one month after their arrival at Perecop the Russian army ap- 
peared before the gates of Baktchi-Sarai, which old Tartar city was ruth- 
lessly devastated. Two thousand houses were burnt and destroyed, the 
vast palace of the Khans pillaged, and the valuable library which had 
been collected by Selim Guerai Khan, as well as that of the Jesuit mis- 
sionaries who bad settled there, were reduced to ashes. The same fate 
awaited Ak Masjid (Simpheropol), where the palaces of the Kalga Sul- 
tans and of the principal Mirzas, to the number of 1800, were mercilessly 
given to the flames. This is the way the barbarous Muscovites wage 
war ; yet we spare the munitions and resources of a campaign in the fear 
of damaging private property, and sacrifice the Jasper in our regard for 
a bandit peasantry, who return the mercy shown them by the most piti- 
less ingratitude. 

Munich had intended also to seize Kaffa (Theodosia), when an illness 
obliged him to return to Perecop, where he received the news of the taking 
of Kinburn. The town of Azof bad been taken a short time before. The 
march of Munich across the beautiful plains of the Crimea was, according 
to Von Hammer (“ Histoire de l’Empire Ottoman,” vol. xiv. pp. 360-64), 
marked by the burning of towns and ravages of all sorts, and the cruel- 
ties of which he was guilty have placed his name beside those of Luvois 
and Catinat, the devastators of the Palatinate. Before he left the Cri- 
-_ he razed the lines of Perecop, and blew up the fortifications of the 

own. 

At the present time there is, according to Mr. Danby Seymour, a bridge 
across the fosse (two are marked in Correard’s‘* Atlas du Guide Maritime 
et Sratégique de la Mer Noire’’), and a stone gateway, which presents 
rather an interesting appearance as seen from the north. Oa either side 
are a few straggling houses, inhabited by Tartars, Jews, aud Russians, most 
of whom derive their support from the salt lakes in the vicinity. The pria- 
cipal part of the town is at a distance of about two miles farther south, and 
goes by the name of Armeniau Bazar, from a group of that speculative 
and industrious nation having established themselves there. It contains 
a custom-house and comptoirs for the brandy distilleries, and salt maga- 
zines, besides a number of shops for the supply of the wayfarer, and about 
900 inhabitants. There are also a mosque with two minarets, and a Rus- 
sian and an Armenian church. The quantity of salt exported by this 
route isimmense. According to Vsevolovski, more than 20,000 waggons 
are annually employed in the trade. The same waggons have been of in- 
fnite service in the present campaign in forwarding men and munitions 
across the steppe. They are drawn by oxen, and generally form large 
caravans, the sight of which affords an agreeable relief to the eye of the 
traveller when wearied by the continuous monotony of the plains. The 
salt is produced by evaporation on the surface of the lakes, some of which 
have a circumference of upwards of twenty versts (one verst is equal to 
one-seventh of a geographical mile), and are in general shallow, having 
formerly had communication with tbe sea. The soil around is also im- 
preguated with salt, and the vegetation is consequently in part that of a 











* Von Hammer derives the name from either Horus and Kapu, the gate of 
Horus or of the froutier, or from the Turkish ‘‘ Ur-Kapu,” gate of fire, as in 
Urfah, the “ Ur” of the Chaldees. 

















saline plain. The Tartar cattle are fond of this kind of vegetation, as are 
also the sheep. whose flesh must partake of the same qualities as that of the 
2 or salt meadow mutton, so much vaunted by the Parisian gour- 

We have seen that the want of water on each side of the isthmus con- 
stitutes its strength. as it makes it equally difficult of approach for a land 
or a naval force. To the east, the ‘Slvash—-the Palus Meotides of the an- 
cients—divides itself into two gulphs: one goes to the west, much ob- 
structed by sboals, islands, and peninsulated lands, as far as to the Isth- 
mus of Perecop ; the other, which is called Bikés, and corresponds to the 
ancient Boughes or Buge, separates the well-known Spit of Arabat from 
the mainland. The Tonka or Arabastkaia-Strelka, “the arrow of Ara- 
bat,” by the ancients called Zeniskie, or Khersonese of Zeno, is fifty-two 


| miles in leagth, and sometimes not above half a milein width, and but @ 


few feet above the level of the sea. Sandy on the sea side, the soil is 
more earthy on that of the Sivash, and is clothed with greensward. On 
the side of the Sea of Azof about eighteen feet of water is found along the 
greater part of its extent to within twenty-three miles of Arabat, where 
the navigator falls in with a sandbank that advances five miles into the 
sea, with only ten feet of water. 

The Sivash is in reality a shallow fresh-water lake, into which is dis 
charged the waters of the chief river of the east of the Crimea, the Salghir 
or Karasu, as also of a whole host of minor streams. The Strait of Ye- 
nitchi, which is about one hundred and twenty-nine yards in width, is 
kept open by the current derived from this river supply, and has a depth 
of eighteen feet, but over the bar of only four feet. 

The military stores and provisions for the army in the Crimea come 
from tbe interior of Russia, on the one hand, down the Volga and Don to 

tostoff, on the Sea of Azof, whence, before the capture of the place, they 

were shipped to Kertch, and since that to Cape Kazantip, which was for- 
tified by the Russians last summer ; wharves were also erected near it for 
the landing of the goods, and a regular transport service arranged, by the 
Poluostrov or Peninsula and causeway of Chougar. The approach to this 
station by sea must, however, have been cut off ever since the occupation 
of the Straits of Yenitchi and of the Sea of Azof by the allied fleet, and 
whatever traffic is now carried on must be so tinder great difficulties 
across the steppe. After November, the period of the freezing of the Sea 
of Azof, greater facilities will present themselves for the transport of 
stores. 

Another line for supplies is by the Dnieper and its vast tributaries to 
Berislav or Balka, Kherson, and Nicholaief, whence the transport across 
the steppe to Perecop or Chongar is very trifling ; and there can be little 
doubt but that at the present moment the line of communication in gene- 
ral use is simply by Balka or Kherson to Perecop itself, and thence to 
Simpberopol. 

It is not likely, as has been supposed, that Berdiansk, which is so ex- 
posed to attacks by sea, will be made a depot for that part of this year’s 
harvest which is grown in Ekaterinoslaf and on the northern coasts of the 
Sea of Azof. The capital of the first province, bearing the same name, 
and Kherson, will, with Nicholaief, from the facilities presented by the 
navigation of the Duieper and Bug, and their comparative security, be 
the greatest depots for Southern and South-Western Russia ; while Rostof, 
Novo Tcherkask, and Naketchivan, will be the chief depts for the south- 
eastern provinces and southeastern coasts of the Sea of Azof. These lat- 
ter places are in a position to receive all the supplies that come down the 
Don and the Volga, while they are securely situated as compared with 
Taganrog, Marioupol, or Berdiansk. 

The produce of the immediate neighbourhood of the two latter towns 
as well as from theuce to the more remote Donetz, where flour-mills are 
reported to exist in such quantities as to impede the navigation of the 
river, may, however, fairly be expected to be directed at once upon the 
Chongar or Perecop routes to the Crimea, so long as that country is 
held by the Russians. Several roads present themselves adequate to such 
a purpose across the steppe—one in particular is that by Bakmuth, along 
the upper course of the Berda, and by the German colonies of the Mo- 
loshuia Vodi (Milk River), a route said to be the best supplied with 
wood and water of any across the steppes. 

It was almost impossible for the Allies, as they were circumstanced 
previous to the fall of Sebastopol, to stop supplies being forwarded to the 
Russian army inthe Crimea. Bat if Perecop was not assailable by water, 
it is questionable whether or not the causeway at Chongar might not 
have been reached by the same boldness and ingenuity which succeeded 
in reaching and destroying the pass at Yenitchi, and the far more difficult 
and remote transit from the Spit of Arabat to the plains of the Karasu. 
But neither Chongar nor Perecop would be tenable except by a whole. 
army, with an enemy in front and rear, and all damages done would be 
readily repaired. The most effective blows that can be struck are at 
Odessa, Nicholaief, Kherson, Taganrog, and Rostof. Even in the Crimea 
itself, whatever amount of success the Allies may meet with, we should 
always consider the country as held to the greatest advantage—as till 
the time of the Russians it has always historically been held—by the pos- 
session of the line of uplands—Taurian Alps and Apennines—which over- 
look the steppe. Any power in possession of those rich lands, which are 
watered by so many fine streams, with Sebastopol for a basis of opera- 
tions, and Baktchi-Sarai, Simpheropol, and Karasu Bazar for military 
strongholds and winter quarters, could afford to look with more quiet as- 
surance upon the approach of a hostile force across the steppe of the 
Crimea than could ever be attained by however strong a force stationed 
in the saline and malarious desert lines of Perecop, with no resources in 
the immediate neighbourhood, no good water, and, at certain seagons, 
such prejudicial and fatal miasmata, as to have ever prevented a place, 
otherwise so much favoured by its topographical position, from becomin 
a town of any importance. We have now every reason to look forwar 
with sanguine expectations to the Allies being enabled to assume such a“ 
position in the field—a position alike of great strength, and most impos- 
ing to an enemy even of such vast resources as the Muscovite. 





TRUFFLES. 


* * . « 


My gentle readers will now perceive that there is more in truffles than 
they expected to find beneath their dingy warty skin. Well might the 
Messieurs Moynier fire up indignantly in the preface to their complete 
Treatise on the Truffle (ouly four hundred octavo pages:) Many persons 
with whom we have conversed about our work, have held this Licmeae 
tous. But there can’t be much to say about euch a limited subject, can 
there? Observations like that caused us to re-read our manuscript seve- 
ral times ; and we searched hard to discover lengthinesses and superflui- 
ties which required to be cut out or abbreviated. But we have found no- 
thing of the kind. We have judged it indispensable‘to say all and to print 
all. In France, the influential effects of truffles spread like oil over the 
waters of society. They have even given their name to an epoch : Villéle’s 
ministry was called the ministére truffé. A truffled paté or a troffled 
fowl will suffice to soothe an angry friend, to open the doors of a future 
father-in-law, and even to turn the key inside the lock of official gate- 
ways. Turkeys in their natural state are a source of immense revenue. 
By their aid, many a farmer pays bis rent, many a farmer’s daughter 
saves her dowry. But in the mere financial view of the question, traffled 
turkeys claim special notice. Thirty years ago it was calculated that 
from the beginning of November to the end of Iebruary there were con- 
sumed in Paris three hundred truffled turkeys per day, or a total of thir- 
ty-six thousand. The average price of every turkey so prepared was at 
least twenty francs, or seven hundred and twenty thousand francs in all 
—a pretty tolerable sum to be put in circulation by the partnership be- 
tween a single species of bird and fungus. An equal amount of money 
was assumed to be laid out in the purchase of the truffled fowls, pheas- 
ants, chickens, and partridges which tantalise the appetites of francless 
men from the windows of restaurants, roasters, and charcutiers. The lat- 
ter’s displays have often caused me to observe that the close relations be- 
tween trufiles and pigs are both curious, retributive, and reciprocal. 
Piggy was the first to discover the truffle for his own private eating ; man 
took the truffle away, and ate it himself; and man’s dog pushed the pig 
on one side, and helped his master in truffle-hunting instead. The pork- 
butcher now unites the two old acquaintances in one common grave—the 
paté, sausage, truflled pig’s-feet, trufiled boar’s-head, or whatever other 
form of combiuation may be devised. As pigs were the first to uproot 
and destroy truilles, so truffles now enjoy the sweet revenge of increasing 
the shouts of joy and triumph which are uttered over the carcases of in- 
numerable pigs. It is a bloody mode of retaliation, especially in the 
cruel cases where black puddings are concerned. 

For the few persons who do not know, it may be as well to state what 
truffles are. Tuber cibarium and lycoperdon tuber are learned names for 
a curious plant ; a fungus, which grows completely underground ; a ve- 
getable which has neither leaves, roots, flowers, nor stems, that we can 
perceive. Truffles eave been found in England, in the downs of Wiltshire 
and Hampshire, and in the sandy districts of Norfolk, as at Holkham : 
but as drought and heat are necessary to their perfection, British grown 
truffles are worth but little. Where the vine thrives there thrives truffles ; 
in Burgundy well—better move to the south. About Perigord and at the 
toot of the Pyrenees, the truflle best produces its irregular lumps of ve- 
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gotable fiesh. There are animals that you would hardly take to be ani- 
mals, and there are plants that few would believe to be plants. The truf- 
fle is one on the latter list, as wild and un le in its nature as is 
le to be. Pliny called it the excrement of the earth. It thrives 
in a mixture of os and clay, on spots which the sun occasionally 
(and occasionally only) bakes to the heat of a natural oven. Favourable 
localities are the slopes of hills, the skirts of woods, the uncultivated 
brinks of summer torrents and unrestrained brooklets, and the shadowy 
places beneath the arms of vast oaks, a my birches, and willows. Like 
mushrooms, truffles like to make a sudden growth after thunder-storms 
and heavy summer showers. It was believed that storm-clouds lay them, 
as a hen lays reEe. Some say they are found more plentifully at full and 
new moon. It is clear that a night search at the former bright period 
must greatly aid the dogs in finding, by the dew on the ground causing 
the scent to lie. Hogs were used for the discovery of truffles—dogs are 
now. A tame grunter, who knew the taste of truffles, was taken out for 
@ rural walk ; he was sure to make a point at every spot where savoury 
odours arose from the ground ; his proboscis went to work ; a cry of ex- 
ultation escaped him at the moment when the dainty morsel was attained ; 
then came down upon him a shower of thundering blows with the stick ; 
his master compelled him to relinquish the prize, and content himself 
with a handful of acorns. Truffle dogs do not require such severe discip- 
line ; they are better trained and better treated. They are little wiry, 
bright-eyed mongrel terriers, rather inclined to give themselves airs. 
They look as if they wanted to let you know, “ You may patronise me 
or not, just as you like. I am a perfectly independent dog. If truffle- 
finding sbould happen to fail, I can at any time earn my living (and a 
comfortable one, too) by rat-catching.”’ They are taught the smell and 
taste of truffles; they scratch the ground when they scent the black 
ee hidden beneath ; and a few truffles are now and then given them 
or their pains ; for man’s propensity to truffles is shared in common by 
dogs, foxes, wolves, and swine. 
here are many men who make a trade of truffle-gathering without 
apy animal assistant whatever. Most of those with whom I have talked 
on the subject, refer the faculty (when manifested by men) to a kind of 
instinct, which they exercise without their being able to give an account 
of it. As Fine-ear in the fairy tale, could hear the grass grow, so these 
Fine-noses, or Fine-eyes, sniff or perceive the hidden tuber. They can 
look throngh a mill-stone which has no hole in the centre. They pretend 
to take rank with the treasure-discoverers or the water-diviners whom 
the mysterious agency of a hazel rod conducts to their object. But in 
this there is nothing really miraculous ; the human mind cannot always 
retrace the steps which itself has taken. Calculating boys have given 
correct arithmetical results, which they would have a difficulty in work- 
ing out on paper. There are market-gardeners’ children about Paris, 
who, on looking over a bed of seedling stocks only in their second leaf, 
will tell you which will tura out single and which double, though they 
cannot describe the signs by which they are guided. As old experience 
doth attain to something like prophetic strain, so truffle-hunters may ac- 
quire nicely-discriminating powers by practice. Outward symptoms for 
their guidance are far from being wanting. Where the gravelly surface 
is bare of vegetation ; where, struck with a stick, it gives a hollow sound; 
where there are slight little swellings and bulgings of the soil; where 
there are certain unusual cracks; where tiny clouds of minute blue flies 
hover constantly over the same epot, as if they bad found a nidus for 
their eggs ;—there is the place to search for truffles. Not, however, in 
too great a hurry ; for if the ground is broken before the truffles are ripe, 
the bed suffers, even though the earth be returned immediately,—tru files 
being, like others of their class, gregarious and social in their mode 
of growth. But the more numerous they are on the same spot, the less is 
the volume of the individual specimens. Truffles vary greatly in size, 
from two or three lines to five or six inches in diameter. Their average 
bigness is less than that of a hen’s egg; they seldom weigh more than 
seven or eight ounces, though much heavier specimens are on record. 
The chances are that the fourteen pound truffle, seen by Haller, was not 
of genuine unsophisticated growth. As a general rule, the peasant ex- 
tractors, the peasants who buy up and sell again, and the local specula- 
tors, whether in Perigord, Dauphiny, or Provence, are not overscrupu- 
lous. They have divers modes of fraud which they frequently employ to 
put off inferior merchandise instead of first-rate, which the purchaser fan- 
cies he is buying. 

In the first place, they easily make large truffles out of little ones. The 
process is simple. They pin together, by means of thorns or small wooden 
skewers, a number of small truffles. The block of truffles once formed, 
they. fill up all the gaps with moist earth; they cement with mastic or 
putty every chink till the cluster of ordinary truffies is taken for one 
enormous monster. Truffle-fanciers swallow the bait. The wonder cir- 
culates in the commercial world, and is bought and sold again, like the 
Pigot diamond. To the final consumer, when the phenomenon is washed, 
is revealed the bitter truth. 

Although they refuse to grow on wet land (as well as in ground that 
has been manured) yet rainy summers and wet springs are favourable to 
their development. If accounts are correct, truffles must enter the cata- 
logue of plants gifted with the power of motion. It has been remarked 
that in August, when the truffle begins to ripen, it rises nearer to the sur- 
face of the soil which covers it. It even appears to mount with an elas- 
ticity of sufficient force to cause it occasionally to come oat of the ground 
into the open air. How this is effected has not been stated. It is gene- 
rally believed that if truffles are once disturbed in the ground, although 
they have no root fibres, they cease to grow, and remain stationary, im- 
bibing no further nutriment from the earth. They seem to lie there like 
an animal in ite matrix, or a seed in its capsule. If left in quiet, they in- 
crease insensibly. The season for truffle digging is from the month of 
October to the end of December, and sometimes even up to February. If 
not gathered when arrived at maturity, they rot, and their remains serve 
as the means of reproducing a future generation of tubers. At she begin- 
ning of summer—sooner or later, according to the warmth of the weather 
—the little truffles are found, about the size of peas, reddish without and 
white within. The subterranean peas gradually increase in bigness. At 
& later period, they are taken up in the shape of what are called whiie 
truffles, which are immature, and comparatively insipid in flavour. It 
has always been considered impossible to propagate truffles by artificial 
culture. It is nevertheless stated that Madame Nagel, the proprietress 
of the Chateau de la Moussiére, at Biziat, Canton of Pont-de-Vegle, bas 
discovered the solution of the problem. It is just, however, to mention 
that the honour of discovery (if a discovery there be) is due to her female 
servant, who advised Madam, in eighteen hundred and fifty-one, to plant 
little truffles, and the peelings of larger ones, at the foot of a horn-beam- 
hedge which grew in her garden. The atempt succeeded ; the truffles in- 
creased and multiplied, and in fifty-three, many amateur gardeners be- 
longing to Macon verified the fact, and recorded it in the journal of the 
horticultural society of that town. The spell is therefore broken ; truffles 
have been made subjects of horticulture. It now only remains to perfect 
the art by carefully studying in the localities themselves, the nature of 
the soil where they grow spontaneously, and the conditions most favour- 
able to their development. 

In the kiogdom ot cooks, the truffle has sometimes been unjustly consi- 
dered as an auxiliary only, and not as a principal. It has been asserted, 
“ The truffie is a pertume like roses, thyme, vanilla, saffron, garlic, or 
lemon ; it ought, therefore. to be employed as a substance communicat- 
ing its special odour. Its flesh is strengthless and insipid, nearly as worth- 
less as an orange from which the juice has been squeezed.” But—say 
French culinary artists—the truffle being thus inadequately appreciated, 
it is easy to conceive into what serious errors cooks have fallen, and why 
80 many of the profession are incompetent to dress the tubercule. Not to 
recognise precious qnalities in the flesh of the truffle, not to consider it as 
capable of forming a dish without any foreign aid, is a grand and fatal 
mistake, which has prevented the due enjoyment of the fungus. 

The French are circumspect in communicating to strangers their modes, 
however imperfect, of dressing truffles. During the few years that the 
truffle has become better kuown, there has been much vain-boasting re- 
specting modes of preparation, which were stumbled oa by chance, and 
persevered in without attempting to discover something better. Conse- 
quently, the knowledge of truffles and their culinary treatment is still in 

& melancholy and beuighted state in many countries of civilised Europe. 
In England, scarcely any but French cooks make use of truffles, which 
they procure from France. Of course, those gentlemen, when they emi- 
grated, carried with them the dark-age, barbarous methods. To the 
evils of ignorance was joined the national obstinacy, which will not be 
persuaded that truffles do not want to enter into combination with cayenne 
pepper, Durham mustard, and bigh-spiced sauces, which deprive the traf- 
fles—already injured by their long journey—of whatever aroma is left 
remaining. 1t is only lately that the English have pronounced in favour 
of truffles, and that the consumption has mounted beyond the merest 
trifle. All the truffies consumed in England by the gourman world come 
from France. They are sent over fresh during the season, and are after- 
wards preserved in bottles. The fresh ones may be good; bat the 
chances are against the quality of those in bottles. In general, the Eug- 
lish are inferior connoisseurs in affairs of the table—they do not stand 
first-rate as gastrosophe. The alliance will probably enlarge their views 








and improve their faculties in that important respect. Hitherto, the Bri- 
tish me has not been apt to appreciate the perfection and delicacy of 
dishes finished off with the height of artistic excellence. The infatuation 
of eating underdone meat has rendered it insensible to the sublimities of 
gourmandise. But truffles are beginning to make their way. 

Toulouse, from its position, has excellent truffles, which are more stu- 
diously manipulated than in many other parts of France. Toulouse has 
no truffle-merchants, properly so called ; the preparation of the article 
is in the hands of persons, who make it up in patés, in terrines, or earth- 
ern pans covered with grease, in pots, and in tia-cases with fowl or game. 
In listening to the language and the Garonienne assurance of these gen- 
try, you would believe them to be in possession of the most advanced 
secrets of the gastronomic art. They fix the price current, and despatch 
their circulars to every great person in the four quarters of the world. 
In all the towns and villages of Perigord, truffles are employed as at 
Toulouse, with the exception of a few slight differences. Fowls and game 
are manipulated “aux truffes,” after a preliminary cooking in boiling 
fat, a seasoning, and a spicing. But in Perigord the atrocity is commit- 
ted of peeling the truffles and pounding the rind to enter into the com- 
position of stuffiogs—a villainous piece of roguery, seeing that the aspe- 
rities of the tuber do not contain an atom of its perfume. A great num- 
ber of small towns, all situated in this part of France, have an enormous 
renown for the preparation of truffles in the above-mentioned forms, and 
also in galantines, or boned fowls. Some of the principal are—Ruffec, 
Périgeux, Barbézieux, Angouléme (where naughty men steep trufiles in 
water, to make them weigh heavier), Limoges, Brives, Sarlat, Souillac, 
Bergérac, and Nérac ; but,at the last place, they are apt to be too heavy- 
handed with bacon and spices. Cunning virtuosi hereabouts hold to the 
doctrine that to make a perfect truffled turkey, the truffles ought to be 
introduced immediately after the bird is killed and plucked. 

The Alsacians, and notably the people of Strasbourg, have the merit 
of rendering due justice to truffles. Pastrycooks mostly rule the culinary 
art. Some halfa score of these personages in Strasbourg are the sole 
makers of the immense number of truffled goose-liver pies which are 
spread throughout the face of the globe. Some of them are extremely 
rich, and consider themselves of no little importance, in consequence of 
their frequent intercourse with nobles and millionaires. A singular ad- 
venture happened toone of them. A distinguished person from Germany 
gave this pastrycook an order for a truffled goose-liver paté of enormous 
dimensions, which were indicated by making a circle with the finger on 
an unusually large dining-table. If historians no not err, six hundred 
francs was the price agreed on. Four-and-twenty hours were allowed for 
its delivery, a handsome sum on account was paid, and a penalty ia case 
of failure was fixed, more to insure exactitude than as any indemnity to 
the illustrious personage. The artist was by no means surprised at re- 
ceiving such a commission, because he was aware that the Germans are 
fond of setting large joints upon their table. It is not rare to see a whole 
roebuck figuring in the midst of a substantial dinner. 

Our paté-maker, overjoyed beyond measure at the order he had re- 
ceived, immediately went to work, suspended his other labours, slaugh- 
tered hetacombs of geese, procured the required supply of livers, re- 
cruited several supernumerary assistants, kneaded the paste, and began 
by laying the foundation of the paté, which promised to assume the pro- 
portions of a brewer’s mash-tub. That done, and the circumferential 
wall of crust build round it, he filled his paré, trimmed it, affixed the de- 
corative architecture, put the top on, aud added the glazing. It was al- 
ready a charming «difice, highly finished in the composite order. Night 
was far advanced when the exploit was completed. It was the proudest 
day of his life. He marched in ecstacy round his marvellous work. He 
regaled his aides. de-camp with bumpers of Rhine wine. One thing alure 
annoyed bim ;—that there would not be timé to carry this master-piece 
in triumph through every street of the town. In short, after a few mo- 
ments’ delay, naturally enough, spent in copious libations, the oven was 
heated, its temperature tested, and at last the paté, borae by four of th 


most eminent disciples, presented itself at the oven-door. But,—over- | 


whelming sorrow,—he abruptly retreated three paces backwards, sroitten 
with sudden stupefaction. The oven-door was too narrow—too narrow by 
half! “ Malediction, rage, despair,” they shouted. ‘ We are lost—un- 
done!’ “The reputation of my old-established house is destroyed,” said 
the chief. ‘“ Kill me, my friends. I cannot survive the blow.” They 
tried in vain, in all directions, to get the paté in cornerwise or anyhow. 
The time was spent in useless lamentations, until the moment of delivery 
arrived. “If I lose the paté, I had better not lose my customer ;” a re- 
flection which helped to calm his agitation. He resigned himself to fate, 
waited on his patron, and cotton nightcap in hand, stated the unfortunate 
disappointment with the humblest expression of penitent affliction. The 
great man only laughed, like an apathetic German as he was, gave up 





the instalment already paid, and dismissed him with the consolatory ad- 
vice, “‘ Mein Herr, de next time you make a grand paté, you vill take 
your dimensions petter ! ” 


EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. 


In copying this article from an Edinburgh periodical, we beg that we may 
not be understood as expressing any opinion of our own.—Ed. Alb. 

The late accomplished Justice Talfourd, in his deatb, bequeathed a 
sentiment to his country which will be often remembered with feelings of 
melancholy interest. Strangely impressive were those last words of his 
—words which comprehended the experience of a good life, and which 
might have been suggested by the higher goodness of a dawning immor- 
tality—words which come to us with a threefold recommendation ; they 
were the dictate of a heart consistently generous ; they were emphasied 
by the energy of sudden death, and they seem to ring with the music of 
a merciful and holy world to come :—“ If I were asked what is the great 
want of English society, I would say, that it is the mingling of class with 
class—I would say, in one word, that that want is the want of sym- 





pathy.” 


We have to claim the attention of our readers to a theme from which 
the force of habit, the force of prejudice, or the force of sincere and clear 
conviction may, in many cases, perchance, lead them to recoil. A few 
words in vindication of our exercise may be, therefore, allowed us. 

“ Things which are equal to the same thing are equal to one another.” 
Class-distinctions bear a very similar relation to human nature, as do 
sectarian distinctions,—social prejudices may be often traced to the same 
root as religious prejudices. It is but a very superficial method of ac- 
counting for exhibitions of intolerance in any Church or individual Chris- 
tian, by referring them to some element in the creed of that Church or 
individual. There is great cant against creeds in these days. and against 
social inequalities. Should not our censures fall on the original corrupt- 
ing medium? May not the evils deplored be traced to a deeper spring 
than that to which they are generally ascribed? Undoubtedly the severe 
consistency of the theological systems which men support and advocate 
may have some tendency to contract the hearts of their disciples; and it 
is safe to contend, therefore, that some theological systems are more fa- 
vourable to catholicity of spirit than are others. But is there not in the 
human heart—frail and impure as are its prevailing emotions —enfeebled 
or corrupted as are many of its most radical and beautiful instincts—a 
tendency to pride, and jealousy, and isolation, and, thus, to antagonism 
and ill-will? And may not the exclusiveness, of which opinion is often 
the plea, be found in the spirit of man, utterly independent of and above 
all matters of opinion? Generally speaking. bigotry may be assumed to 
be a frailty of human nature, rather than the inevitable product of the 
peculiar faith in association with which it may be found, and the require- 
ments of which it may urge as its apology ; and, hence, whilst bigotry 
bas been the occasion of the multiplicity of the sects into which the reli- 
gious world is divided, it has found scope for development in all alike— 
not in equal degree, but to some extent universally, ia the unmistaken 
phenomena of distrust or of persecution. ; 

The world has long mourned, with remorseful impatience, the preva- 
lence of social rivalries and antipathies ; but the evil still continues, and, 
it is to be feared, without much abatement. The Church has long la- 
mented the prevalence of sectarian strifes and animosities; and here, 
also, the curse still abides with not much prospect of its abolition. The 
world and the Church have, like individuals ot deep moral experience, 
their struggles of conscience against will ; the sense of duty maintains a 
constant couflict with the bias of the disposition ; and the words of Paul 
may be interpreted as the confession of the associated race, “ When I 
would do good evil is present with me.” 

But is the conflict to be eternal? Long will it endure we may be cer- 
tain ; and yet we may congratulate ourselves upon the equally indisputa- 
ble fact, that every real effort to subdue the evil is new power given to 
~ ey and that, thus, a full and happy victory may be expected 
at las 

Now, how shall the great and acknowledged curse of the religious 
world be removed? Are we to wait for some supernatural revelation of 
omnipotent authority? Is the blessing to be postponed until “ the se- 
cond advent?’ Cannot humanity, ever under the tuition of God, be 
trained to honourable self-government? or must we groan in bondage 





and in grief until “ the personal reign” of a master shall be inaugurated ? 
Cannot our sentiments be gradually refined by discipline aud experience, 





so that we may enter into co-operation, not because a governor bids us 
but because we are u thereto by the impulses of trustful, and reci- 
procal, and universal love? Or are we to quarrel and rage in indiecrimi- 
nate and confused self- will, until some great central monarch shall appear 
among us to tell us when to hiss and when to applaud, whom to excom- 
municate and whom to embrace! “If I were asked what is the great 
want of the Christian Church, I should say that it is the mingling of sect 
with sect—I should say, in one word, that that want is the want of 
sympathy.” . 

The resistance of an acknowledged evil is often a hopeless and discou- 
raging exercise, because it is gone about in an utterly mistaken method. 
We cannot overcome evil, but by good. The evil we mourn is active; it 
tells itself in deeds ; it is not a mere vague uneasiness of conscience ; it is 
more than a sentimental dream ; it is practical ; it is embodied in our out- 
ward life ; it has its substantial monuments, as well as its spiritual exist- 
ence. But we too frequently imagine that this busy and successful power 
is to be overcome by mere reflection. We do battle against it yr pone d 
in our hearts, but in the open field of life we scarcely ever think of appeal- 
ing to our better nature. The wicked impulse is always the promptest, 
and we consent that therefore it should be the most powerful. We think 
about what we ought to do, and do what we ought not to think about. 
The sentiment of charity in the soul of man will derive more nourishment, 
vigour, and dominion, from a single act of mercy than from a fortnight’s 
meditation. A good Samaritan does not dwell at home indulging grie- 
vous reflections on the miseries of the unfortunate ; be does his daily 
work, neglects not his business; and when, on his way to market, he es- 
pies an afllicted, injared brother, he biads up his wounds and “takes care 
of him,” and thus destroys his sectarian prejudices and bis social pride at 
one gracious blow. . 

God, in His mercy, is continually presenting to the world the richest 
opportunities of self-correction. He raises up a poor man to be glorious 
in virtue, in genius, or in arms, that the pride of the rich may be con- 
founded. But the rich will be proud still, and will despise the hero 
whom God invited them to revere. Or He sends into the bosom of the 
Church a being with prophetic endowments ; one who sees deeper than 
bishops and priests ; one who moulds not his strange faith according to 
ancient human models, but who gazes for himself, and with his own strong 
eyes, deep into the infinite mystery of Truth, and who, dazzled by the 
splendour of the vision, breaks out into rapter songs than the world has 
been wont to hear ; one who goes straight and often to the “ Father of . 
lights,” and retarns clothed with wonderfal radiance before which the 
thousands who were christened into a fashionable piety stand amazed : he 
speaks new words ; he proclaims new doctrines ; he moves on in majestic 
derision of all worn-out standards of belief; and the ereed-bound Church, 
though it had only last week held a conference of solemn lamentation 
over its divisions, its dullness, its weakness, and its deatb, calls the 
teacher mad, the truth-seer a heretic, the renovator a dangerous, Devil- 
inspired demagogue! It bath been so from the beginning until now" 
Once on earth—alas! often in Heaven—hath the Divine remonstrance of 
love been heard—“ O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, which killest the prophets, 
and stonest them that are sent unto thee, how oftea would I have gathered 
thy children together, as a ben ber brood under her wings, and ye would 
not!” 

Samuel Taylor Co'eridge says (‘ Literary Remains,” vol. iv. 423), “J 
have often thought uf writing a book to be entitled ‘A Vindication of 
Great Men unjustly branded’ ; and at such times the names prominent to 
my mind’s eye have been Giordano Bruno, Jacob Behmen, Benedict Spi- 
noza, and Emanuel Swedenborg.” It is a great pity that Coleridge only 
often thought of writing books on glorious subjects of which he was 
wortby, and which were wortby of him, This preject would have been 
one eminently suited to his genius, and to bis large and noble catholicity. 
He would have received, too, some genial inspiration from his own ex- 
perience of the misfortuues into which his ideal heroes had fallen before 
him. But once to commence a work of this sort, with the determination 

of fully carrying it out, would be but the inauguration of a life-task. 
Coleridge might have extended the list of names, almost ad infinitum, 
But however long the roll of wronged ones, he would not bave found a 
more remarkable or interesting instance than the one which he esteemed 
with greatest sympathy—Emanuel Swedenborg. Thisextraordinary man 
escaped the grosser forms of persecution ; but malicious scandal and cruel 
neglect disturbed his later life, and, for a long season, have obscured his 
fame. Now, with the view of doing some humble justice to a great name, 
and of thereby resturing to the world an opportunity, too long despised, 
of enlarging their hearts with pure, disinterested sympathy, we propose 
to devote a few columns to a brief biographical sketch, and some cursory 
critical observations on the character of this mysterious pheaomenon in 
the history of the Christian Church. Of course we do not write as the 
disciples of Swedenborg, but as his brethren ; we aim not to spread the 
peculiarity of hia faith, but to explain, as far as may be, the peculiarities 
of his nature and his career ; it will be our object, in short, not to vindi- 
cate his opinions—which are of trifling importance—but to vindicate 
himself as a man of learning, genius, piety, and virtue, beyond most of 
his race—a light in which he should appear interesting to all men. 

Emanuel Swedenborg (we take our facts from the “ Biography,” by 
Mr. Paxton Hood), was born at Stockholm, on the 29th of January, 
1688 ; making one, and one of the brightest, on the long list of illustrious 
beings to whom the land of Sweden has given birth. Odin, Gustavus 
Vasa, Gustavus Adolphus, Soorro Sturleson, Bishop Tegnér, Atder- 
born, Linneus, Frederika Bremer, and Jenny Lind are a glorious 
company, of whom Swedenborg may be honourably one, and who 
are honoured by his fellowship. Of an ancient and reputable ances- 
try, our hero was the second son and the third child of Dr. Jesper 
Swedberg, who was the Bishop of Skara, in West Gothland, and of 
Sarah Behm, daughter of Albrecht Bem, Assessor of the Royal Board 
of Mines. After an infancy rendered interesting by many instances 
of precocious sagacity and wisdom, and a youth consecrated to judi- 
cious studies, he took his degree of Doctor of Philosopby in 1709, 
about which time also he published an edition of the ‘Select Sen- 
tences of Seneca and Publius Syrus Mimus.’’ Devoted to severer and to 
lighter studies, he sought to enlarge his information by travelling ; and 
in 1710 he proceeded to Oxford aud to London, occupying his thoughts 
alternately with science, languages, philosophy, and poetry ; his favour- 
ite and most consistent studies being astronomy, mechanics, aud mathe- 
matics. He was one of the earliest members of the Royal Society of Sci- 
ence at Upsal, and constantly communicated to the members the results 
of his observations. His family connexions being influential, he secured 
a considerable measure of Court patronage, and this, together with his 
early but extensive and solid fame for mechanical and mathematical ac- 
complishments, purchased for bim the favour of Charles XI., himself a 
man of high attainments and liberal learning, with whom, as early as 
1716, Swedenborg was on terms of intimate friendship. 

It would be impossible to trace in detail all the events, even ofa public 
and important character, of this extraordinary man’s life, within the 
limits of an essay so necessarily restricted as this. A bare list of the ti- 
tles of works published by him between the years 1722 and 1733 alone 
would occupy more than a page of this journal ; and those works would 
range over a variety of subjects such as one would think it impossible for 
apy one man to write about with any approach to intelligence and com- 
petency. Algebra, the Laws of Longitude, “ Decimal Coinage, Plane- 
tary Motions, Tides, Docks, Chemistry, Iron and Fire, ‘* Horse Power,” 
and various branches of Physical Science not specified, are some of the 
objects on which he fixed his mind, and which he illustrated by his ready 
and active pen. 

In 1733, Swedenborg again travelled ; and commenced the greater 
works of his life. His “ Philosophical and Mineral Works” was a large 
production in three folio volumes ; the first being called ** Thel rincipia ar 
the second “On Iron ;” and the third “ On Copper aud Brass, Some 
time afterwards he contributed a paper to the Royal Academy of Sciences 
in Sweden on “ Inlaid Work in Marble, for Tables, and for Ornamental 
Purposes generally ;” thus devoting his wonderful powers to the expli- 
cation of the vastest themes, and to the application of the most general 
principles to the minutest interests of life. O! the profound wisdom of 
his scientific speculations and experiments mauy influential testimonies 
might be cited. He anticipated many of the proudest discoveries of sub- 
sequent philosophers; and though, generally speaking, through the 
popular belief that he was only a vague idealist aud mystic dreamer, he 
has lost the credit of them, a few of more unprejudiced temper, and whose 
researches have not been circumscribed by theological partialities, have 
not been slow to do the mighty thinker justice. Professor Patterson, of 
the University of Pennsylvania, says of the “ Principia :”—‘* Many ol the 
experiments and observations on Magnetism, presented in this work, are 
believed to be of much more modern date, and are unjustly ascribed to 
much more recent writers.” _ ‘ ; P 

“The Economy of the Animal Kingdom” was first published in Am- 
sterdam in 1740. The first part of this Essay treats of the blood, the ar- 
teries, the veins, and the heart: whilst the second part treats of the mo- 
tion of the brain, the cortical substance, and the human soul. In 1745, 
he published ‘“ The Worship and the Love of God,’”’ a book which, as Mr. 
Hood says, gives forth in poetry what the “ Priucipia” and the ** Animal 
Kingdom” had previously given forth in prose. It is a maguificent and 














wrought rha , elevated and artistic in its style ; and rather 
nia then a eel ie te substance. It is a hymna in honour of creation, | 
written under the guidance ofan inspired imagination, rather than a | 
philosophical exposition of nature. Gorgeous, grand, and fanciful, it is 
= cold and unreligious. The life and beauty of the universe are there ; 
is afar off. | 
~ not before he was fifty-four years of age that Swedenborg as- 
cended from the material and embodied world of law and machinery— of 
form, and colour, and substance—of logic, and facts, and knowledge, to 
the higher world of spiritual visions, of revelations, of dreams, and of faith. 
And this is usually regarded as a strange circumstance with which the 
critic knows not how to deal. It is the first, and not the least, of those 
many mysteries before which he stands confounded and appalled. Ima- 
gination commonly declines with years; it is the toy and consolation of 
youth ; and the fanaticism which it awakens ordinarily subsides as the | 
soul comes in contact with the sober, and, often, the un-friendly realities | 
of life. We revel in the uncertain and unknown in proportion to our ig- 
norance of that which is positively revealed. Experience is generally | 
considered a grand subjugator of passions, and fancies, and rapturous | 
dreams. 
But is it really thus with man? Thus speak the critics, and our first 
impulse assents to their decision. We question, however, whether reflec- 
tion will not refuse to endorse the conclusion. Imagination is the “ toy” | 
of youth, it is the “consolation” of age. Speculations become less os- | 
tentatious as life advances, but they become more radica) and profound. | 
To the young heart, bounding with unchecked and untried enthusiasm, | 
the future of this life is a grand blank on which his fancy prints wild and | 
ever-varying pictures at will; but the symbols are material, the revelry | 
is carnal, not spiritual ; the joy and hope are limited by the earthly, and | 
are suggested by the seen. Fanaticism now isa blind scorn of the laws, | 
but areckless appropriation of the immunities of outward nature ; in | 
soberer and maturer years it is the solemn, ponderous, and pious elabo- | 
ration of material Jaws amid the unrevealad conditions of an immaterial | 
existence. In early life imagination is the substitute for knowledge, in | 
later seasons it is the consummation of knowledge in the still unkuown. | 
The youth dreams of what the world on which he looks will be when he | 
is a man; the man, who has discovered what the world actually is, bases | 
upon his information the grander question of what that world will be of | 
which he knows nothing. In the one case we have the application of an 
uninformed faculty to an appreciated object ; in the other, we have the | 
application of the same faculty, disciplined and self-conscious, to an ob- | 
ject utterly undefined. The imagination is active alike in both cases ; but 
in the first it is an ignorant power trifling with positive realities ; in the 
other it is a well-iustructed and tried power groping about amid the 
shadows of the altogether unknown. And hence, we always find that 
the nearer men get to Eternity the more anxious are their speculations, 
and the more defiaite are their expectations of what the circumstances, 
and scenes, and occupations of Eternity will be. As we advance to the 
ave, we do not bow down beneath the weight and sorrow of its gloom ; 
ut we endeavour to pierce through its darkness, that we may catch some 
glimpses of the infinitude and immortality of which it is the portal. And 
the glimpses come—whether they spring up within, or are imparted from 
without—whether they are the spontaneous creations of the soul, or ac- 
tual revelations to the soul—is a question with which philosophy may 
puzzle and amuse itself—is, in fact, the very question which must be 
solved before the wonderful mysteries of Swedenborg’s life and character 
can be in any sort comprehended. But there the visions and expectations 
are: they glow, and dazzle, and radiate ; they rise, and swell, and sing; 
until the soul becomes a chamber of holy light, a temple of heavenly har- 
monies. Angels walk around it, and harps accompany sweet voices ; and 
massive thrones appear ; and there isa waving of palms, a sparkle of be- 
jewelled crowns, and a rising of sacred incense ; in short, there is out- 
spread before the spirit a grand panorama of the ceremonial splendours of 
Heaven.— To be concluded next Saturday. 











A POLITICAL PORTRAIT. 
BY A KNOW NOTHING, 

We copy the following squib, without knowing anything of its applica- 
bility; aud indeed, with but little comprehension of the various political 
sections of which it treats. Still, it is a lively specimen of a certain class 
of writing. 

Everybody knows General N., a jolly, rollicking chap, fond of a good 
joke, and can perpetrate a good one himself—an excellent judge of good 
liquor, and fond of a glass now and then—oftener now than then, himself 
—a waif, drifting about on the political currents of past years, who can 
weep over the horrors of slavery while he can tell the best negro story, 
bringing out in strongest reliet the ridiculous points of the African cha- 
racter, of any man in the State. His bowels yearn with universal philan- 
thropby, embracing iu a common brotherhood all the people of all the 
nations of the earth— aud yet he will go further to kick an Irishman, or 

ull the nose of a Dutchman, than John Randolph would to kick a sheep. 
ie will preach a profound temperance sermon while his eyes are swim- 
ming in the moisture of bis last potations. A saint in profession is Gene- 
ral N. while there are few greater sinners booked in the service of the 
“ gentleman in black,” so far as practice is concerned. Well, General N., 
in floating about, sometimes across the current, sometimes stagnatizing 
in the eddies, and sometimes hurled along down stream, always iso- 
jated, at last came in contact with the “ fusion,” and stuck there. From 
being a sort of democratic bybrid, half bard and half soft, witha streak 
of pro-slavery proclivities underlaying a streak of abolition fanaticism, 
like paddy’s pig, with a streak of fat and a streak of lean, he all at once 
became a pure-blooded republican, and burying all past associations, 
kissing Greeley on both cheeks, kicking John Van Buren and the Buffalo 
platform inte the middle of next week, seized fast hold of Wm. H. Seward’s 
kite, went up like a rocket on a new skive, through the political heavens. 
Everybody laughed when they saw him go up, and cried “ What a queer 
tail that kite has got.’’ Still General N. went up higher and higher, 
though with his finger on his nose and his left hand closed, as if saying 
“isn’t this one of the best jokes of the season ?”” 

Weil, again; General N. is sent all over the State as an anti-slavery, 
temperance, whig, anti temperance, democratic republican, to make 
anti-slavery, temperance, whig, anti temperance, democratic republican 
speeches. Sometimes he is coupled with Seward, and then he makes an 
anti-slavery speech. Sometimes he duplicates with Greeley, and then he 
makes a temperance speech. Sometimes he joins James M. Cook, and 
then he makes an anti-temperance, unadulterated, good liquor speech, 

"and seais bis devotion to the principles he inculcates with trenchant 
pulls at Irish whiskey, lager-bier and Dutch schnapps. Sometimes he 
bitches on with Preston King, and then he spreads himself on the demo- 
cratic platform and tramps about like a mammoth in a canebrake. Some- 
times he freezes to our old silver gray, cotton wool whig Joseph Blunt, 
and then he makes a whig speech, invoking the spirits of Clay, Webster, 
the elder and the younger Adams, to bless his efforts in aid of the princi- 
ples they advocated while living ; aud sometimes he takes the bit between 
his teeth, lets go the tail of Mr. Seward’s kite, and goes dashing about 
on his own hook, getting himself into all manner of scrapes, treading on 
the toes of his allies, picking his elbows into their ribs, and pitching 
against their fat stomachs till be knocks the breath out of them. At such 
times there is a great detail of republican profanity perpetrated—for the 
General is apt, just then, to tell the truth, and when he gets started on 
that lay, it takes a good deal of labour to harness him down. 

Well, yet again, Gen. N. got harnessed in, one day last week, fora 
speech at Buffalo with his Honour Judge Culver, who stands unrivalled 
for dullness and hypocritical gravity, even among the fusionists. The 
audience was composed mainly of the sons of the Emerald Isle, and the 
children of St. Nicholas. Some of them short black pipes, and some pon- 
derous meerschaums ; some preferred the poteen to Dutch schnapps, but 
they all “fused” on lagerbier and cream ale. Judge Culver made one 
of his dullest efforts ; succeeded admirably in putting his audience to sleep, 
or making them more and more devotional to their drinks and their pipes. 
Gen. N., rendered furious by his colleague’s hypocritical cant, kicked 
straight out of the traces, threw his fetters at the heads of his trainers aad 
broke into a run, telling more truth in a minute than had been uttered by 
the whole republican party in a montb. 

“You Irishmen down there,” said he, as he stretched out his arm like 
a Roman Senator, “ you love hot whiskey punch!” “ Yes, be jabers, and 
plenty of it,” cried Patrick in response. ‘ So do I,” shouted the General. 
* You Dutchmen on the other side, you love schnappe.” ‘Yaw! mein 
dunder,” replied Hans. “ So do 1,” shouted the General. “ You all like 
lager-bier and cream ale ; you fuse on them?” “ Fakes an’ we do,” cried 
Patrick, and “ Yaw, mein dunder,” shouted Hans, in response. “So do 
I,” thundered the General. “ You all hate a curly-headed, charcoal-faced, 
crooked-shinned, long-heeled nigger.’ “ Yes, by the pipers,” cried Pa- 
trick as he flourished his stick, and “ Yaw, mein dunder,” shouted the 
plethoric Dutchman. ‘Sodo I,’ roared the General. Just then Cul- 
ver pulled the posterior extention of the General’s outer garment. “ Let 
go my coat tail,” cried the General sotto voce, “ You are off the track,”’ 


whispered Culver. “D—n the track,” replied the General. “Bat the 
rep 











switch is wrong,”’ said Culver. “Who cares for the switch,” answered 
the General. ‘ But you are running straight into fusion ; there’ll be a 
smash up ; you'll be reported.”’ ‘ Well, who cares for the reporters ; these 
people want something solid ; something they cau understand. What's 
the use of professions here! We want their votes, and had better tell them 
the simple truth—better be honest here; better go in for good liquor, 
lager-bier, and againsi the ‘ coloured brethren’ generally,” and the Gen- 
eral “ wentin” accordingly. Patrick opened his eyes, flourished his stick, 
and shouted “ Whoop for General O’'N.”’ Hans withdrew his meerschaum 
from his ponderous jaws and giving an extra hitch to his leather uomen- 
tiouables, shouted “ Ye-ep for Sbeneral Von N.”—while the General 
thrust his tongue into bis cheek and laughed with both eyes, while his 
features were as solid and expressionless as a cast iron pot. Yes, yes. A 
rolicking jolly fellow for a fusionist is General N.—V. Y. Herald. 








MR. DRUMMOND AGAIN. 


There have been some few representative men in the world, and some 
men who represent nothing but their own queer individualities. Of the 
former class the Greeks chose their demigods, and the moderns their he- 
roes, because they embodied most strongiy the feelings and aspirations 
of millions of their fellow-creatures and of the periods in which they lived. 
The Luthers, and Washingtons, and Napoleons were made of such wood, 
and, as they sympathized with universal humanity, so universal huma- 
nity bas sympathized with them. Others there are, again—arch-oddities 
—men of singular mental twists—who are chiefly remarkable because 
they think awry upon any subject which may be submitted to their no- 
tice. They are even in minorities of one, aud attract attention as a Eu- 
ropean would who, 15 or 20 years ago, bad been caught by the Chinese 
in a suburb of Canton. England is the classical ground for such /usus 
nature. With us oddity is relished ; it is an exaggeration of that inde- 
pendence of character on which we pride ourselves. We cannot, from 
sheer want of space, enter into the oddities and quaintnesses of Euglish- 
men in private life, but on the public stage there are always half a-dozen 
men who are content to enact the part of a buffoon for the amusement 
of their fellow-subjects. Mr. Henry Drummond, as we have once before 
observed, since the retirement of that eminent artist, Colonel Sibthorp, is 
pre-eminently entitled to the honours of the cap and bells. No mattez 
what subject may be uppermost, his great ambition is to take a view 
which need not be more rational or more provident, but must at least be 


| different from that which appears to be the true one to the majority of 


his countrymen. At the present moment this great circus performer bus 
put on bis tights and spangles, and is careering pro virili round the 
arena upon a couple of fresh hobbies. The one represents his approval 
of a matrimonial alliance between an Euglish Princess and a Prussian 
Prince ; the other is admiration of Lord Raglan, and of the manner ia 
which the British military operations have been carried on in the East 
since the commencement of hostilities. 

Of each in order. Mr. Heary Drummond carries out his Prussian mo- 
nomania in high prerogative style. Not only are the objections to such 
an alliance which have been stated without foundation in this particular 
instance, but, in the abstract, the population of a country have not the 
shadow of right to make their voices heard upon such a point as that of 
the matrimonial alliance which the family of their Sovereign may choose 
to contract. It is really just as though Mr. Henry Drummond, of Surrey, 
should choose to conduct Miss Tabitha Bramble, of Westmoreland, to the 
bymeneal altar ;—who shall say him nay? The eccentric member for 
West Surrey, indeed, takes liberties with the Royal family upon which 
we should not have ventured. He represents the Princess Royal under 
the aspect of some rustic beauty who is courted by the son and heir appa- 
rent of a bucolic neighbour. So the young people hit it off, and the pa- 
rents think the match a prudent one. What have the neighbours to do 
with the question? Truss the fowls, boil the puddings, and have them 
“asked” at church. Here are the old gentleman’s very words as deli- 
vered a day or two back at the annual dinner of the Chertsey Agricultu- 
ral Association. He told the meeting that he was about to remark on 
the uuwarrantable interference which he conceived had taken place with 
the privacy of the Royal family, and then went on to add, * What would 
they say if, when any young person made love to the daughter of a far- 
mer, some impertinent and meddling neighbour chose to turn round and 
tell them it would be an improper marriage? Would they not say, 
‘Hold your tongue, mind your own affairs, it is no business of yours ;’ 
and would uot ali the neighbours join with them in expressing their opi- 
nion that it was an impudent interference?” It is not we, but Mr. Heury 
Drummond, who presents the Sovereign of these realms to the imagina- 
tion of his readers in the guise of a Surrey farmer’s helpmate, intent upon 
marrying off her eldest girl. 

Thus tar, however, Mr. Henry Drummond had not actually stated his 
general proposition, which is this,—the privacy of the Royal family in 
matrimonial matters ought to be respected as that of private families. 
The amazement and indigaation which were universally felt when this 
subject was first mooted, and to which utterance was given in the col- 
umus of the Times, Mr. H. Druramond considers ‘a most abominable in- 
terference with the affairs of private life, and such an interference as 
they would not suffer for a moment in their own families.’ We must 
venture to dissent from Mr. H. Drummond upon this point, although he 
should cut as many capers at us in return as Rabelais’ fantastic hero 
when in strong opposition. Royal personages have some few drawbacks 
upon their high station. A most unfortunate one, which is inseparable 
from their great position, is, that in their matrimonial alliances they 
must consult the interests of the nations over which they rule. A Sove- 
reigd must not entangle his country in alliances which would prove pre- 
judicial to the general welfare, whatever his private feelings may be, and 
this Mr. Drummond knows just as well as we do. We will not, however, 
smother him with truisms as a goose is smothered in onions, but, having 
stated his proposition and our own, leave it to the public to decide be- 
tween us. Passing on from this to the second point, the bucolic gather- 
ing at Chertsey was informed by Mr. Drummond that last year Lord Rag- 
lan was the victim of the most scandalous falsehoods. De mortuis, &c. ; 
—we would fain leave Lord Raglan’s memory in peace if his injudicious 
friends would acquiesce in silence as the safer alternative. Say of Lord 
Raglan that he was as gallant and fearless a soldier as ever buckled 
sword to his side, and you will say the truth. Add that he was a con- 
summate gentleman, a man of the kindliest nature and of the highest 
breeding, for every private quality entitled to affection and respect, and 
no one will gainsay the praise. But to say that Lord Raglan was a man 
of military genius, such a one as could be intrusted with the interests of 
his country in an important campaign, or that his management of our 
army before Sebastopol was not most unsatisfactory, is, after what we 
have heard and known for a twelvemonth past, so wild an absurdity, that 
we do not deem it worthy of serious reply. 

Our readers have the benefit of Mr. H. Drammond’s opinion ; let it 
weigh guantum vaileat in Lord Raglan’s favour. General Simpson, he 
says, has beep subjected to similar calumnies. We are very anxious to 
have our share of credit as calumniators in such a case, and we trust 
that these calumnies may in a short time lead to the result of General 
Simpson’s recall from a post for which he has shown himself most unfit. 
Our real crime in the eyes of such men as Mr. Drummond is, that we 
hold the safety of the British army and the honour of our native land as 
far more valuable than the whimsies of some very respectable old gentle- 
men who are never content but when they are playing the “Sir Oracles” 
of the countryside. 

Under present circumstances, and before the cold weather sets in, we 
strongly recommend Mr. Drummond to betake himself to Berlin, where 
he will be admirably received, and can interchange opinions with the 
King of Prussia. Let the King of Prussia hear from Mr. H. Drummond 
the state of public opinion in Kagland, and let Mr. Drummond be en- 
lightened by his Prussian Majesty in return as to the feelings of “ father- 
land,” and they will both of them make valuable additions to their 
stock of political wisdom. They can then settle to their hearts’ content 
all the details of this Prussian marriage, descant upon the merits of old 
field-marshals and strict neutrajity, abuse the Z'imes and crack jokes till 
the ceilings of Sans Souci ring again. These are the men by whom Eu- 
rope should really be governed.— Times. 





SIR W. MOLESWORTH AND OUR COLONIAL POLICY. 


The death of Sir William Molesworth, the great Colonial reformer of 
our day, marks the conclusion of an epoch in the changeful history of the 
British colonies. It is singular that in the very year which has taken him 
from us, that system should have been completed which it was the busi- 
ness of his life to support and advocate. From the conclusion of the 
American War of Independence to the termination of the Canadian out- 
break of 1837, a long and disastrious period elapsed, during which we 
seemed to have forgotten all that past experience had taught us, 
and to have recurred to views with reference to the government of de- 
pendencies singularly narrow, mean and inadequate. Having no longer 
any colonists of whom we were afraid—having effectually disposed of all 
the noble possessions which we once held on the continent of North Ame- 


ened 
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rica, except the French settlement of Lewer Canada and the infant 
lish settlement of Upper Canada, we seem to have lost the theory as 
as the practice of colonial government, and to have forgotten for a while, 
that we had any foreign settlements at all. The nation that bad just lost 
America concentrated its whole attention on the persecution of Warren 
Hosting, who had employed nearly the same period of time in saving 
adia, and bestowed on the imagin and exaggerated woes of Begums 
or Rajahs the sympathy which it could not spare to the real grievances 
of men of the same race and language. The idea under which the English 
mind ss regarded the colonist was that of a rebel or a traitor; the next 
tnd od of aconvict. The formation of the penal settlement of New 

- : ales, and the crimes and miseries which naturally followed such 
a ; “4 ad undoubtedly a depressing influence on the estimation in which 
corontes geverally were held, aad reacted most unfavourably on the con- 
dition of Canada and her sister colonies. Instead of seeking to indemnify 
ourselves by the developement given to our new possessions for the loss 
of the old, we employed for a series of years every device which could 
deaden native patriotism, discourage native talent, and teach the colo- 
nists to regard their union with the mother country as a fetter and @ de- 
gradation. So completely had the public mind become perverted on the 
subject that the West India colonies, raised on the foundation of slavery 
—a foundation equally unsound in a moral and economical point of view 
—were regarded with infinitely more favour and attention than the virgin 
lands of Canada, situated in a climate adapted to the Earopean consti- 
tution, watered by noble rivers, and accessible by admirable harbours, 
or the vast continent of Australia, of which we have not yet taken the 
trouble to ascertain the whole nature, or even the extent. This dark 
period of colonial history may be said to have terminated with the Cana- 
dian outbreak, and amid the fire and blood of that unhappy rebellion 
broke the first dawn that heralded a brighter day. 

It was just at this period that Sir William Molesworth undertook to 
agitate the question of transportation, and, as chairman of a committee 
of the House of Commons, elicited evidence which startled those who 
supposed that all was well in communities of which we heard so little. 
From that time we may trace a gradual but sure amelioration. . The 
union of the provinces of Canada in 1840, was effected by an act which 
bas been interpreted and acted on ina spirit far more liberal than that 
in which it was conceived, and has led by degrees to the establishment in 
Canada of a system of local government, responsible to the local Legis- 
lature, practically, if not theoretically. complete. The same right of self- 
government, the same power of appointing their own ministers, was con- 
ceded during the administration of Lord Grey to the rest of the American 
colonies. The concession of the Clergy Reserves, and of the power of re- 
forming their constitutions has followed, and the North American colo- 
nies probably enjoy at this moment the highest amount of liberty that is 
consistent with the continuance of their connection with Great Britain. 
But while Canada has been thus generously treated, the Cape, New 
Zealand and Australia were reserved for the exercise of blind caprice or 
the application of exploded theories. For them were devised, under the 
pretence of preparing them for self-government, councils either entirel 
nominated by the crown, or partly nominated and partly elected, whic 
gave expression to popular opinion only the more effectually to thwart 
and control it, which set up as their avowed guide and standard the prin- 
ciple of government by minorities ; and which, while they m ed 
the finances and compromised the interests of the people, were neverthe- 
less in a state of perpetual hostility with the home government. It was 
to sweep away these miserable counterfeits and to substitute for them 
really popular bodies, that Sir William Molesworth laboured until success 
crowned his exertions, though neither in the order nor in the manner he 
expected. The Cape of Good Hope, the least advanced, and the least 
important of these communities, received from Lord Grey the gift of a 
free constitution, which he steadfastly denied to Australia ; and Sir John 
Pakington gave to New Zealand in 1852 a constitution which, though ri- 
diculously too large and too complicated for the small community to 
which it was applied, and involving elements of strife and confusion be§ 
tween the provincial and central Legislatures, that have not failed to 
ripen into discord, was yet a considerable advance upon anything con- 
ceded to Anstralia. It was only in June of this very year that New South 
Wales and Victoria obtained from the hands of Parliament the gift of con- 
stitutions, which, though containing almost every defect to which a con- 
stitation can be subject, had yet this redeeming point—that they gave to 
a Legislature locally constituted plenary powers of local legislation, and 
the power besides of altering as they might think fit, the constitution so 
granted to them. That these constitutions will be the cause of long and 
bitter disputes before they settle down into the form that is suitable to the 
colonies we have no doubt, but at any rate the battlefield is removed to 
the local legislature, and the change will no longer form a matter of dis- 
pute between the colony and the mother country. , 

Thus, then, just as his work has been completed, and the principles he 
advocated have triumphed, has been removed from the scene of public 
life the man to whom, above all others, the colonies owe their emancipa- 
tion from a system Of sham liberality and real repression, endless inter- 
ference with their Jocal concerns, and mischievous tampering with their 
dearest interests. A new era begins a state of things utterly unexplored 
and unknown, in which an experiment is to be tried that, as far as we 
know, has never been tried before—whether it be possible to retain man 
free, completely organized, and self governing communities in depend- 
ence on the parent State, not by force or fear, but by the ties of good 
will and mutual affection. The labour of the Colonial Minister, at least 
his routine labour, is certainly diminished by this great change—we 
might say the revolution which has thus been effected—but if less bur- 
densome, his duties have become infinitely more difficult and delicate. 
Much as we have conceded to the Colonies, there are many matters of 
imperial cognizance which it is impossible that we should concede to them ; 
and in determining what those matters are, and managing the negotia- 
tions which must arise out of attempted encroachments, will consist the 
delicate and difficult duty of the Colonial Minister. To the other causes 
of regret for the untimely loss of Sir William Molesworth is added this 
also—that, as he was the man most active in creating our new relations 
to our colonies, so he was the person most likely to administer them with 
prudence, with consistency, and with discretion. A few months of such 
administration as we have seen at the Colonial Office, might entail upon 
this country an amount of loss and discredit which it is hardly possible 
to estimate. Whatever it has been, the Colonial Office must no longer 
be the refuge of men of impracticable temper or crotchety disposition ; 
and whoever be selected as the successor of Sir William Molesworth, 
should be a man not only capable of carrying on an existing system, but 
of inaugurating and instituting a new one.— Times, Oct, 24. 


The Mar. 


CarTure or Kinsurn.—The following telegraphic message from Rear- 
Admiral Sir E. Lyons was received at the Admiralty on Saturday even- 
ing, the 20th alt. 





“ Off the Mouth of the Dnieper, Oct. 17. 

“ The three forts on the Kinburn Spit, mounting upwards of 70 guns, 
and garrisoned by 1,300 men, under General Konovitch, have this day 
capitulated to the allied forces.—The day before yesterday a flotilla of 
gun-vessels forced the entrance into the Dnieper, and the allied troops 
landed on the spit to the southward of the forts ; thus, by their simulta- 
neous operation, the retreat of the garrison and the arrival of reinforce- 
ments were effectually cut off, so that the forts being bombarded to-day 
by the mortar vessels, gun-vessels, and French floating batteries, and be- 
ing closely cannonaded by the steam line-of-battle ships and frigates 
(having only two feet of water under their keels), were soon obliged to 
surrender. The casualties in the fleet were very few, but the enemy had 
45 killed and 130 wounded. A steam squadron, under the orders of Rear- 
Admirals Stewart and Pellion, lie at anchor in the Dnieper, and command 
the entrance to Nicholaieff and Kherson.—The forts are occupied by the 
allied troops—The prisoners will be sent to Constantinople imme- 
diately.” 

The French Official accounts from Admiral Bruat says: “ We have 
taken 1,420 prisoners, including General Konovitch, and 40 officers, with 
174 pieces of cannon and a quantity of ammunition and stores. We are 
now in full occupation of an important position.” 

BiLow1nG- vp THE FortREsS aT OTCHAKOFF ; THE DNIEPER AND Bug.— 
The announcement that the Russians had blown up Fort Nicholas and 
their other works at Otchakoff, is confirmed. This was done on the 18th 
ult.—Notbing has occurred between Kinburn and Nicholaieff.—English 
letters say that the gunboats reconnoitred to near Nicholaieff.—The 
Oesterreichische Correspondenz asserts, on the authority of a telegraphic 
communication from Odessa of the 17th ult., that at the same time that 
the allied fleets attacked Kinburn 30,000 men were landed on the Penin- 
sula of Tendra. Nothing certain was known of the destination of these 
troops. Tendra is a long spit of land a little west of Perekop. We dis- 
believe this report. = 

Tue British Part or THE Expepition.—The French, under Gen. Ba- 











gain, numbered about 15,000 men. The British, under Brig-Gen. the Hon. 
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A. Spencer, about 4,000, including the 17th, 20th, 21st, 57th, and 63rd 
Regiments, 800 Royal Marines, 200 Royal Artillery, and 60 Royal Engi- 
neers. Amongst the ships were the Royal Albert, Algiers, Hannibal, 
Princess Royal, St. Jean d’Acre, Leopold, and Sidon. 


Tae Criea.—In the Crimea, at the last dates, the French and Sar- 
dinians were advancing from the line of the Chernaya and the valley of 
Baidar ; ard on the 13th ult. the French outposts were said to be within 
nine miles of Baksbiserai, and close upon positions where, if anywhere, 
the Russians were expected to make a stand. To the lines of the Allies 
the Russians oppose thirteen infantry divisions—one on the north side of 
Sebastopol, two at Inkermann, two at McKeozie’s farm, and the rest 
along the plateaux which stretch toward Aitodor, and thence toward 
Bak-hirerai and the rivers Belbek, Katcha and Alma.—The fire from the 
north side of Sebastopol was very heavy, chiefly against the Malakoff and 
the French quarters west of the Karabelnaya ravine.—English corres- 
pondence of the 12th ult. supposed, in the face of this fire, that the Rus- 
sians were retiring on Perekop.—A Russian despatch states that on the 
22d the Allies advanced from Eupatoria toward Toulet, forty thousand 
strong, but retired behind Aktatshi on the 23d, finding themselves flanked 
by Russian lancers.—The entire Russian militia bad been ordered to re- 
énforce the army of the south.—Florence Nightingale was again in Se- 
bastopol.—The hero of the Redan, Col. (now General) Wyndbam, was at 
the head of the Fourth division.—A million of shot aud cartridges one- 
half a million pounds of powder were found by the Allies in the south 
side of Sebastopol.—Their land forces, including the sick, amount to 
210,000 men.—Recent accounts from the seat of war place the strength of 
the British forces in the Crimea at a much higher number than the pub- 
lic have been generally led to suppose. The infantry, it is said, muster 
27,000 bayonets, the cavalry 3,500 sabres, in addition to 9,000 artillery, 
making an effective force of nearly 40,000 men.—Three liners, sixteen fri- 
| er and some gun-boats have entered the Duaieper. The Czar is at 

izabetzratz. _- 

STRENGTHENING THE Force at Evparorta.—Marsbal Pelissier having 
signified to me his wish that the cavalry force uuder General d’Allon- 
ville, at Eupatoria, should be reinforced by some English cavalry, I at 
once acceded to his request, and have ordered the brigade of Light Ca- 
valry, under Brigadier-Gen. Lord George Paget, composed of the Carbi- 
neers, 4th and 13th Light Dragoons, and 12th Lancers, and one troop of 
the Roya! Horse Artillery, under Captain Thomas, to be sent for this ser- 
vice. i am in hopes that transports will be found to convey them early 
next week.— Despatch from Gen. Simpson, Oct. 6—Lord Panmure has 
received intelligence that Sir Colin Camphell has been sent to Eupatoria 
with a considerable force of infantry and artillery. 


Destruction or Two Russian Towns.—The Moniteur contains a re- 
port from Admiral Bruat, of October 2nd, showing that an expedition 
against Taman and Fanagoria, in the Kertch Straits, had completely suc- 
ceeded. On the 24th of September Commandant Bonet left Kertch for 
Taman, with ten gunboats, an aviso, and a steamer. On arriving off 
Fanagoria he threw some shells into the redoubt, and proceeded to dis- 
embark about a mile from the fort. During this interval the Russians 
abandoned the place, and the Allies took possession of it in the presence 
of a force of cavalry from 600 to 800 strong, which retired immediately. 
A few shells were thrown among them. On the following day our troops 
were employed in destroying all the houses in Fanagoria that could have 
been converted into shelter for troops. At Cape St. Paul, 66 cannons 
and four mortars were found in the fort. At Taman there were 11 24- 
pounders left in the sand. By the 2nd October the destruction of Taman 


and Fanagoria was complete. The expedition was about to return to 
Kerteh. 


Asi Minor ; Repvtse or tHe Russians at Kars.—From Russian 
sources, General Mouravieff’s report and a letter from Trebizond, we 
have accounts of the repulse of the Russians, with great loss, in an attack 
which theymade on the fortress of Kars Sept. 29. Gen. Mouravieff says:— 
* At the beginning the attack was successiul, but the position and num- 
bers of the enemy forced us to withdraw. Notwithstanding this and a 
heavy loss, our troops took fourteen banners and a stand of colours. The 
blockade of Kars is re-established.”"—The account via Trebizond gives 
more particulars, and states that the Russians were determined to raise 
the siege. It states that at one time the Russians succeeded in taking 
two batteries, but before they had time to turn round the guns, or even 
to spike them, ‘he Turks rushed upon them with such vigour as to regain 
possession of the batteries and decide the fortune of the day. The Rus 
sians, furiously repulsed, fell back upon their comrades, who were thrown 
into coafusion. The Turks then rushed out of the fortress aud massacred 
an enormous bumber. This account states that, though a large number 
of killed and wounded Russiaus were removed, 4,000 were left dead under 
the walls. Two bundred were taken prisoners, and some pieces of ord- 
nance captured.—Several Russian officers of high rank were killed or 
wounded early in the action, which lasted eight hours. 

A later account, by the steamer of the 27th ult., is as follows: When 
the Russians in Asia beard of the fall of Sebastopol, they, on the 29th of 
September, made their attack upon Kars, The Turkish details of the 
affair are received. The Russian loss is reported at 2,000. Two Turkish 
redoubts were lost and re taken four times. The Hungarian General, 
Kemmty, commanded the Turks in the absence of the English General, 
Williams. The Russian General Mouravieff, with eighty guns, cannot 
continue the siege.—The Russians have fortified all the passes leading to 
Tiflis.—On the 24th Sept., five days before this event, 4,000 men of Omer 
Pasha’s army, sent to raise the siege of Kars, by threatening the Russian 
rap of Abasid, Mingrelia, Imeritia, Georgia, and Tiflis, (the capital) 

anded at Sauchum Kale, in Abasia. Their active operations, hcwever, 
it is understood will be much retarded by the lateness of the season. 


Tue Enemy’s Views snp Movements.—A St. Petersburg letter of the 
15th ult. says the allied successes had caused despondency, yet every- 
thing indicate the intention of Russia to continue the war. Preparations 
were making for a fourteenth levy and epvrolement of the local militia. 
Prayers were offered for the Emperor’s safe return from the Crimea.— 
The attitude of Sweden was regarded in St. Petersburg with increasing 
suspicion. 

Letters from Odessa announce that in consequence of orders from the 
Emperor Alexander, a commission of inquiry has been appointed at Kiew, 
to decide on the fate of such volunteers in the Foreign Legion serving for 
the Western Powers as may be taken prisoners. These men will not be 
considered prisoners of war. Hungarians in this category will be deli- 
vered to Austria. 

General Korff has been deprived of his command for his negligence in 
allowing himself to be taken by surprise by General A. Allenville’s 
cavalry. He is succeeded by General Prince Radziwicke. These changes 
have been notified in a Russian order of the day, dated October 4.—The 
Cologne Gazette says that General Korff is to be tried by a court-martial. 


_—_ > 


TUNNELLING BELOW THE SEA.—Boulogne-Sur-Mer, Oct. 20, 1855.— 
For several weeks past some able hydrographers and engineers have been 
employed in surveying the coasts in the neighbourhood of Boulogne and 
Calais on the Frencb side, and of Dover and the South Foreland on the 
English side of the channel, and in taking soundings, with a view of re- 

rting as to the feasibility and advantage of forming a communication 
caame the two countries by means of a submarine tunnel and railway. 
M. I. Favre (Niort, department of Deux-Sévres), the distinguished French 
engineer, has this day published the details of his extraordinary project, 
of which the annexed are the chief poiats :— 

The project consists in a tunnel of about 30 kilometres in length, 
formed under the sea, and offering as much security as a railway under 
the open sky. The tunnel wil! be pierced in a manner so that the bed of 
the earth which will divide it from the sea will never be less than twenty- 
five metres, even at the greatest depth of the straits, and will be lined 
with a double arch, the first to be of granite and of impermeable cement, 
the second of thin iron plate, pierced in different places in order to disco- 
ver immediately the least filtration. 

The difficulties which appear insurmountable in a work of this kind 
consist not only in the extent of the tunnel, in the tedlousness of the ope- 
rationse—which, however, can be undertaken at both ends at the same 
time—but also in the clearance of the debris, which would seemingly 
have to be carried to the opening at either side, In order to surmount 
these obstacles wells will be constructed at different parts of the channel, 
which will divide the subterranean works into sections of tunnels of less 
than a myriametre in length. These maritime wells will facilitate the 
formation of the tunnel at many different places at once. The works, 
therefore, can be carried on at the same time in the gallery at the coast 
of France, in the gallery at the coast of England, and in the galleries of 
the “ wells.” Besides, they wil affurd the means of casting the encum- 


bering earth into the cea, and of forming little islands around these wells. 
‘Bhe cost of construction, given according to a minute calculation, is esti- 
tated at 100,000,000, 

Many Ifoes for the tunnél have beén considered. From Cape Gxjs'Nez 
to Dover, in a direct line ; from Oape Gats-Nez tp Dover, in touching. the 








bank of Varre ; from Cape Blanc-Nez to Foreland ; from the village of 
Sanzatte to Foreland. M. Favre then proceeds to discuss the merits of 
the routes, but concludes by expressing his preference for the direct one 
from Cape Gris-Nez to Dover. 

The system of traction proposed to be adopted is that of M. Seguin, the 
celebrated engineer, who since 1826 has,made so many valuable improve- 
ments in connection with railways and science generally. He has de- 
clared that the most rapid, the least dangerous, the least expensive, mo- 
tive power for this subterranean railway is the atmospheric. We think 
that this system will be adopted by the council of administration of the 
new ery With such a locomotive power, the journey between 
France and England will be performed in twenty-five minutes! 





CrepiTaBLy Courtesy.—In spite of the war, the Society of Naturalists 
of Moscow have intimated to the French Académie des Sciences that 
they shall bold their fiftieth anniversary on the 2nd of December next, at 
Moscow. If—they considerately say—you cannot honour us with your 
presence on that occasion, we beg of you, at least, to let your Society be 
represented by presents of works or the transmission of papers. This en- 
deavour to make the interests of science independent of the existence of 
war was favourably received by the Académie des Sciences. 





FINE ARTS. 


OUPIL & CO. BEG TO ANNOUNCE, THAT THEY HAVE ON EXHIBTION 
for a short time the celebrated Painting by PAUL DELAROCHE, 


The Apotneosis of the Fine Arts; 


A Beautifal Line Engraving of which, by Henrique. Dupont may be had at the 
FINE ART GALLERY, 366 Broadway, N. Y. 


PINE ARTS.—SHAKESPERE AND MILTON. 


WiItLiams, STEVENS, WILLIAMS & CO, have pleasure in announcing 
that on and after MONDAY, 12th inst., they will bave on exhibition at their galleries, 
two most exquisite paintings, representing 


‘* SHAKESPERE IN HIS STUDY,” 
AND 
“MILTON IN HIS STUDY.” 
BY JOHN FAED, 
Member of the Royal Scottish Academy. 
353 Broadway. 

















AMUSEMENTS IN THE CITY. 
CARD. 


M RAPHAEL FELIX regrets to announce to the public of New York that the state of M’!le 
« RACHEL’S bealth and the fatigue which she has experienced, owing to the exertions 
which she has made in giving ber representations at the Academy of Music—by far the largest 
theatre in which she has ever appeared—will render the remaining representations announced 
atthe Academy impossible. As he has, hewever, announced that he would give six representa- 
tions before leaving New York, and yielding to the solicitation of M’lle RACHEL, he has much 
et iu. informing her admirers and the public that be will give the FOUR REMAINING 

EPRESENTATIONS of the pieces al y announced doriig NEXT WEEK at NIBLO’S 


> 


well known and favourite Theatre, the smaller capacity of which will enable M’tle RACHEL to 
do herself greater justice, and will afford to the public opportunity of hearing and seeing her 
equal to if not greater advantage. 

M’lle RACHEL will theref re devote the remainder of this week to re , and will give her 
representations on MONDAY, the 12h, TUESDAY, 13th, THURSDAY, 16th, and SATUR- 
Day, 17th of November insr. 

The subscribers for the remaining nights, and those who have taken places for Saturday and 
Monday, are oe requested to call at the office, No 49 Wall srreet, and to select their 
places for the o'her representations TO-DAY, (Friday), us the general sale of places will com- 
mence on SATURDAY. 

All the Season Ticke s given to the Press are good for Niblo’s, and the seats corresponding to 
the numbers which thvy bear will be reserved for those holding sach tickets. 


BRo4Dway THEATRE......... Mr. and Mrs. Barney W :iiliams. 








EORGE CHRISTY & WOOD’S MINSTRELS, No. 472 Broad- 
WAY, above Grand Strzet. Tickets 25 cents. 
HENRY WOOD, 


GEO. CHRISTY, } Proprietors. 


BUCKLEY'S SERENADERS, 539 BROADWAY. 


ONDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 12th, AND EVERY EVENING DURING THE 
a Week, the Grand Bu lesque on the Opera of 


Cinderella; or The Magic Slipper. 

PRECEDING THE OPERA, NEGRO MINSTRELSY. 
Doors open at 644 o’clock. Concert commences at 744 o’clock. Tickets 25 cents. 
Brrru.—At No. 44 West Washington Place, New York, on the 4th Novem- 


ber instant, the Lady of Judah Hammond Hartt, Esq., Counsellor at Law, of 
a son. 








Drep.—On the 8th instant, of puerperal fever, Charlotte G., wife of Mr. Ro- 
bert Bainbridge, Brooklyn, L. I., late of London, England.—Those who had 
the pleasure of Mrs. Bainbridge’s acquaintance, and knew her as the devoted 
wife, the affectionate mother, and the warm and constant friend, may imagine 
how deeply her loss will be felt. 


Drep.—At his residence, Rob-Roy, Kendall County, Illinois, October 8th, 
1855, John Windett, Esq., after a short but severe illness —The deceased gen- 
tleman was a native of Norfolk, England. He removed to the United States, 
—_ — in Illinois in 1836, and continued to reside in that State until his 
eath. 





THE ALBION ACCELERATED TO THE British Provinces.—The Albion is 
now mailed so early on Saturday morning, that it reaches Montreal on Satur- 
“~ night, and all other parts of Canada at a proportionably early time. 

ubscriptions may be sent by mail in registered letters at our risk, or handed 
to our Canadian Agents, Mr. Jonn Nrumo, Toronto; Mr. Joun Armour, Book- 
seller, &c., Montreal ; or M1. R. G. Parton, Post Office, Quebec. 
WM. YOUNG & CO., 10 Park Place, New York. 








TENE ALBION. 














NEW YORK, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 10, 1855. 


A Fortnight’s Later News; The War. 

With no Extraordinary Gazettes, with no long lists of killed and 
wounded, with no thrilling narratives from the Herodotuses who write 
for the London papers—the fortnight that elapsed between the 13th and 
the 27th ult. has been productive of a large amount of good news. Each 
of the items, that combine to satisfy us with the military progress of the 
Allies, is glanced at under the usual head ; nor do we think it necessary 
to recapitulate them formally here. Viewed as parts of a whole, they 
show defeat and embarrassment thickening upon Russia throughout her 
vast Southern possessions, and a broader scale of operations undertaken 
on the part of her opponents. Nor do these, tendnow to the mere cap- 
ture of asingle strong-hold ; they seem to aim at the inner seat of the 
Czar’s naval power in the Euxine, and at the cutting off of reinforcc- 
ments and supplies to Prince Gortschakoff’s army in the Crimea. The 
further movements of the Expedition that took Kinburn, and caused the 
self-sacrifice of Oczakov, may well be watched with profound interest ; 
and hereon we trust that our readers will have studied the account 
of all this district, commenced in last week’s Albion and concluded 
to-day. Much will depend upon the depth of water that is found in the 
rivers Bug and Dnieper respectively ; and already grave doubts are ex- 
pressed as to the correctness of the Russian charts, that have represented 
Nicholaieff and Cherson as inaccessible to ships of heavy draught. Even 
Perekop, it is thought, may not be entirely unapproachable. At present, 
th ough the surrender of two forts commanding such an estuary, and the 
vapture of a whole garriscn of 1500 men, must conduce still further to 
the moral discomfiture of the enemy ; we have done nothing to close the 
land communications existing between the places first-named. This we 
hope is to come ; whilst there seems no reason to doubt that in the Crimea 
itself the allied troops are drawing gradually a net-work of steel and iron 
around the Muscovites, from which they can only escape by a very prompt 
and speedily executed retreat. It is delightful still to find that the 
Generals in command are enabled to keep their secrets. 

It may not, ina strategical point of view, be an event of great moment, 
that a couple of small settlements on the Eastern side of the Straits of 
Kertch have been destroyed by a small sea force. But in the East, ocular 
demonstration of power is alone regarded. The humanity that spares 
O desea is quite beyond the comprehension of nomadic tribes, as of serfs 
and nominal freemen. We must strike, to produce an impression ; and 
the more of such strokes that are struck on the shores of the Black Sea, 
the greater the ultimate gain to the cause of civilization and humanity, 
Therefore do we gladly hail the destraction of Taman and Phanagoria.— 





For other reasdus also, to which it were akogether nee(less to allude, we | 


rejoice greatly over the gallant repulse, by the Turks, of the Russian be- 
siegers of Kars. Ifthe Allies be able to unnest and break-up the naval 
stations of the latter in the South, we trust that—in place of any foolish 
attempt to penetrate inland—they will devote a large portion of their 
forces and their energies to beating back the Muecovites, Northwards over 
the chain of the Caucasus. The English officers, as at Silistria, deserve 
the credit of this Turkish Victory. 

In the Baltic, the winter has set in earlier than usual ; and the block- 
ading squadrons are steering homewards. Still, we cannot join in all the 
lamentations that have been poured forth over their comparative inert- 
ness. The Muscovite oppression tends Southwards, and there it must be 
checked. In the,North, a stringent blockade—if such a thing be possible— 
is all that seems to us to be requisite—The Czar has not yet returned to 
his Capital ; nor do we regard as worth comment all the floating ramours 
touching mediation and proposals for peace. One small matter we can- 
not but observe. His Imperial Majesty, alarmed yorhaps at the formation 
and apparent popularity of the new Foreign Legious, has amiably decreed 
that prisoners captured out of their ranks shall not enjoy the privileges 
of prisoners of war. The Hungarians, if avy, are to be given up to Aus- 
tria ; and so with others who may be political refugees. We can imagine 
no decree better calculated to nerve the arm and inflame the animosity 
of men, fighting against the arch enemy of all liberty. Prisoners indeed ! 
We suspect, after this, that the Foreign Legions will neither give nor 
take quarter. 





Death of Sir W. Molesworth; Home Affairs. 

The saddest piece of news that has come to us, since our last, is that of 
the death of the Colonial Minister—so lately raised to his arduous and ho} 
nourable post, and so eminently fitted for itsduties. Elsewhere are some 
tributes to his memory, and some estimates of the severity of the loss 
sustained by the country. We have no inclination to prolong either ; but 
we cannot refrain from noting how grievously our sense of his loss is en- 
hanced, by hearing the inevitable name of Lord Jobn Russell put forward 
as his possible successor! We have a nervous apprehension that this is 
something beyond a casual rumour. Lord Jobn, once more a Cabinet 
Minister, would be so able and so willing to push a war to any extremes, 
or to patch up a peace on any terms; he is said to be so popular at 
Court ; the House of Commons does lend so greedy an ear to his disclo- 
sures—that we feel, we say, as though we had him already back, with hie 
red-tape, his flexibility, his experience, his liberal speeches, his anti-pro- 
gressive dawdlings, his habitual caution, bis sudden outbreaks of absur- 
dity and humour. 

Speculation tooiuns high as to the probable successor of General Simp- 
son, whom the newspapers pers'st in recalling or compelling to resign. 
It is useless to run through the list of familiar names; no single one car- 
ries with it predominating weight. There is reason however to suppose 
that Lord Hardinge will lean towards an aristocratic appointment ; for 
we observe, with the sincerest regret, tbat all the regard entertained for 
him—as the friend and fellow-soldier of the great Duke, and himself a 
brilliant campaigner in India—is melting away under the use that he 
makes of his patronage. The newest instance is in the case of a vulgar 
and vicious youag nobleman, a son of the late Marquis of Londonderry 
This youth, Lord Ernest Vane, an officer of the Life Guards quartered at 
Windsor, committed an assault upon the Manager of the local theatre, of 
such kind that he deserved a taste of the treadmill. The Magistrates 
only fined him £5; but the Commander-iu-Chief—whose wife’s nephew 
the lad is—seems to have foreseen the storm that would ensue. He ex- 
changed the Guardsman immediately into the 4th Light Dragoons, serv- 
ing in theCrimea; and thus gave the Times a fresh cause for outcry, of 
which the Thunderer duly availed himself. 

But neither this, nor the case of the Governor of Cold-Bath-Fields 
Prison, who bas been suspended from his office for granting improper in- 
dulgences to the oft-named and fraudulent Loadon bankers, entrusted to 
his care—neither the one case nor the other, we say, has given rise to so 
much hubbub, as certain circumstances that have ocourred in Jersey. 
That pretty little island is or was the favourite haunt of a number of 
French political refugees, who by their speeches and writings there, 
against Louis Napoleon, have outraged all decency and propriety. From 
a portion of this charge, Victor Hugo is not exempt; but we have not 
now to deal with him: nor would the residents have troubled themselves 
in the affair, if these foul-mouthed men had only vilified the Sovereign 
who was clearly obnoxious to their reproaches. On occasion however of 
our Queen’s recent visit to France, one of the most atrocious scamps of 
the lot thought fit to insult her Majesty, by language gross and unpar- 
donable. The reproach moreover was cast in a double-entendre, such as 
could not be in any way justified. This was repeated in L’Homme, a 
trashy Socialist paper, established by these exiles at St. Helier, The 
towns-people were furious. They convened a public meeting, and passed 
stringent resolutions, asking the Lieut-Governor to exercise his right 
and dismiss the vagabond editors from the island. His Excellency did 
so ; and the miserable creatures passed over to Guernsey, amid the exe- 
crations of the populace. But they left behind them the semblance of a 
grievance ; and there are not wanting writers who assert that the sacred 
right of hospitality has been violated. We leave them where we find 
them, contenting ourselves with recording the fact, and wishing only that 
the wretches had not been honoured with so much notice.—Not only is a 
successor to Sir W. Mclesworth in Downing Sireet wanted ; his vacant 
place as M.P. for Southwark, one of the Metropolitan districts, is to be 
filled. Admiral Sir C. Napier has announced himself a candidate. His 
rough-and-ready style suits such constituents ; and besides, he is in some 
respects looked upon asa persecuted man. What passes there will be 
between himself and Sir James Graham, if they be destined to meet on 
the floor of the House of Commons !—We have to add that there appeared 
to be less financial uneasiness in London at the date of the last despatches. 
Indeed, the crisis, as the croakers love to call it, has been more monetary 
than commercial. We observe it rumoured also that one great cause of 
the late withdrawal of gold from the Bank of England was the taking of 
a Russian loan by the House of Rothschilds, Twenty millions in specie 
were to be exported to Russia ; and yet one of these financiers is M.P. for 
the city of London! 





A Soft Answer Turneth Away Wrath. 

If this aphorism may be applied to newspaper discussions, we never 
again can be angry with the Washington Union. It is difficult to ima- 
gine a reply softer than the one it made, on the 2nd inst., to our article 
of the preceding Saturday, on the alleged violation of the Neutrality 
Laws. 

It is our misfortune not to see regularly this reputed organ of the 
American government. A year ago, or perbaps two years—we have for- 
gotten both the date and the occasion—the Union wound up one of these 
squabbles that will occur among the best-regulated journalists, by strik- 
ing the 4/bion from its list of Exchanges. We could only submit, chuck- 
ling the while over the proof that our antagonist was nettled, and had 


‘not common-sense enough to conceal his irritation. We confess however, 


after having our atteution now called by chauce to the Union of the 
date above-mentioned, that we can no longer deprive ourselves of such a 
source of entertainment. Will its publisher therefore have the goodness 
to enter our name on his eubscviption list, until the 4th of March, 1857. 
Meanwhile we address ourselves briefly to the case at issue. 





s/n ~ i 1 ry 
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In devoting nearly two of its columns to our attempted vindication of tive, and takes delight in leading fools by the nose. Whocan wonder that | the burly old giant of literatare, who rallied England to loyalty and to 
Mr. Crampton, and our assault upon the Russian Minister and a trio of men of talent amuse themselves by thus sporting with readers, when they | religion! He related with wit and point how, when a child coming from 
American office-bearers, it might bave been supposed that the Union | see the habitual meekness with which readers bow down their own jadgment | India, he had landed on an island in the Atlantic, where he was shown 
would grapple with our obviously prominent points. Whether it does so and will? The roughness with which the Times rides the public is duly | a man dressed in white, walking in a garden, and was told by his 
or not will quickly be seen, if the reader will give us a few moments’ | warranted by the public’s tame submission. In this case, however, we | father’s servant that it was “ Boneypartey, who ate three sheep a 


ace. 

“ the first and foremost place, we asserted plainly and without cir- 
cumlocution, that our Minister at Washington, in what he did, “ had the 
previous sanction of Mr. Marcy, the American Secretary of State.” All 
else that we said is a bagatelle, compared with thie. The Union, in re- 
ply, says—nothing! 

We stated—and it is a sufficiently broad charge—that the grand pur- 
pose of the Russian Minister at Washington was, and is, to embroil Great 
Britain and the United States. The Union, in reply, says—nothing! 

We charged Judge Kane with going out of his way to draw a false 
parallel between fillibusterism and regular warfare. The Union says 
that the Judge’s “ reputation for integrity and intelligence stands above 
suspicion or reproach,” and that he “ was under a solemo oath to admi- 
nister the law with impartiality ;” following this up by a digression on 
the subject of “ oppressed peoples.” But we further charged Judge Kane 
with anticipating the verdict of the Jury over whom he presided, and 
with pronouncing our Ministers and Consuls guilty, on evidence not yet 
tested. This was speaking to the point. The Union, in reply, says— 
nothing! 

We charged the Attorney General of the U.S. with contriving that 
certain letters of his should irregularly find their way into print, in which 
letters he slandered certain gentlemen, and at the same time irregularly 
cut them off from a chance of exonerating themselves. The Union 
meets this allegation, by declaring that the editor of this paper—but the 
morceau is too exquisite to be paraphrased or curtailed— 


“ would tickle the fallen greatness of his mistress at home by belittling the 
Attorney Geseral of the United States! That Attorney General being Caleb 
Cushing, whose reputation for extraordinary genius and learning, whether 
legal, political, or literary, is as world-wide as was the fame of England before 
the consummation of the Franco-English alliance.” 

There’s no denying—whatever sort of a defence this may be for a “ high 
legal functionary”’ accused of official meanness—that this is a first-rate 
notice of Mr. Caleb Cushing. Its correctness we shall not dispute ; but we 
sball take a quiet opportanity of learning from travelled observers, whe- 
ther the gentleman does really share the world-wide fame of Caleb Quo- 
tem and Caleb Williams. 

We care not to fullow the Union, where it gingerly says a mild word, in 
answer to our assertion, that the Russian Minister is lavish of his gold and 
his cajoleries. If we had plenty of time and space, we still would not 
contend on vague or ill-defined points with an adversary, who is unable 
to see the satire of our approval of Mr. Stoeckl’s conduct. There is, 
therefore, but one other matter to which we deem reference necessary ; 
and we should not refer even to that, if we thought that readers of the 
Union were habitual readers of the .4/dion. 

Just as—one or two years ago—our Washington contemporary showed 
how hard he was hit, by his paltry movement in regard to exchange, 
he does palpably show it in this, his article under notice. He flies about 
from point to point on the minor subjects, and evades the more serious ; 
but on this one, he sticks to his text with a closeness and a reiteration, 
that mark it as his choicest weapon of offence. He strikes one down and 
cuts and thrusts and stabs, and even turns his weapon in the wound. 
Shall we ever recover our serenity? Over and over again, in brief allu- 
sion, in lengthy paragraph, we are held up to notice as merely borrowers 
from the “ French organ in New York.’ Scattered here and there, ruo 
suck killing phrases as these—“ little else than a reprint’’—* utterly ri- 
diculous and contemptible when repeated”—* abject servility”—‘ Louis 
Napoleon’s order’’—and others equally flattering to our independence or 
Originality, the two points on which journalists are supposed to be touchy. 
In reply, we can only express our regret that we rarely find time to read 
the Courrier, aad also that we were not earlier aware of this singular co- 
incidence of thought and argument. We should then have been saved 
the pains of composition, by adopting the easier process of translation, 
and should have duly credited our worthy and esteemed ally. The 
Union would not believe this very simple statement, if we were to 
back it by an attested declaration made before a Commissioner of the 
United States. Nineteen-twentieths of the readers of the 4/bion will 
believe it, without a syllable further. The truth is that the very 
small leisure we can bestow upon newspapers—not being English— 
is mainly given to those that are the most anti-British in their tone. 
We don’t expect to learn much from the flatteries of friends; but from 
the attacks of such papers as the Washington Union, we learn to what 
extent small personal ambition, and the need of pandering to low pas- 
sions, will hurry writers who profess to be guides of public opinion. 





Much Ado About Nothing. 

Last year, when the season for naval campaigning or promenading in 
the Baitic was over, our Government re-inforced our reduced West India 
squadron. The extra ships returned again in the Spring, to take part in 
any operations against the enemy. A similar move—recorded by us in 
its proper order, asa naval and not a political affair—has recently taken 
place. Several vessels are on their way to Bermuda and Jamaica, which 
will combine to give Admiral Fanshawe a more respectable force than 
has latterly been under his command. For this accession of strength, 
more than one plausible cause may be assigned, for the benefit of those who 
must always be satisfied of the reasons for everything that occurs. It is 
but fair to say, though, that these are merely guesses ; the Admiralty 
Board not holding it essential to communicate to the public its motives 
on issuing an order. Thus, then, it is good for the health and discipline 
of crews, that they should make a winter voyage across the Atlantic, in 
preference to lying idle in Portsmouth or Plymouth harbour. It is well 
to have a spare ship or two cruising about the caast of Central America, 
since there is no foreseeing what mad scheme may be undertaken, or what 
assaults may be made upon British rights and property, by the Kinneys 
and the Walkers of the hour. It is right that the virtuous association ot 
crack: brained Irishmen hereabouts—said to be concocting (gracious good- 
ness!) a hostile descent upon their mother country—sbould know that 
there is a serious as well as a comic side to such enterprises, and that 
they may be seized in transitu, if need be, and hung at the yard arm as 
pirates. These and sundry other moving causes might be cited, for the 
instruction, as we have said, of the curious, 

But the London Times, powerful and able as it is, dearly loves to make 
a sensation. In this respect it is as vulgar and undignified as the 
scurviest member of the press; nor is this the first time that we have 
warned our readers against putting faith in its random, hap-hazard 
suggestions. It has now issued—it was on the 25fh ult., and d-propos 
to the aforesaid strengthening of the British naval force in the West In- 
dies—a sort of pronunciamento against this country, in reference to its fil- 
libustering propensities; with which it has in a measure identified both the 

government and the nation at large, whilst affecting to exonerate them 
from the connection. The article in question, which has been widely 
copied, has elivited all sorts of comments, befag, as is usual, enormously 
over-tated im its importance. The Times is neither the,organ of the Bri- 


wather than with Dr. Johnson, had be lived in the times when the Colo- 





tish Calinet, nor of the Britich people. Itis its owp eapticious representa, 


cannot see the propriety of writing articles about imaginary ruptures, or 
attributing imaginary designs to either government. 





Central America ; Break-down of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty. 

With great regret, we learn that the British and American govern- 
ments have abandoned all attempts to agree upon the interpretation of 
the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, and have only—to use a common phrase— 
agreed to differ. It will be remembered that the remarkable treaty 
above-named was concluded, in April 1850, with especial reference to the 
then contemplated Ship Canal which was to marry the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific Oceans. This project having altogether failed, the stringent clauses 
of the Treaty which bind both powers to complete abstinence from colo- 
nization and protection, throughout the middle countries of this Conti- 
nent, remain apparently in force. It has, however, probably been argued, 
that as Great Britain made considerable sacrifice of her rights in order to 
facilitate the Canal scheme, she is justly entitled to resume them, now 
that the scheme is virtually abandoned. At any rate, the curious and de- 
licate chapter of Central American vicissitudes is again opened, and is 
likely, we fear, to bring about a few complicated disputes. We cannot, 
in our limited space, undertake to discuss them, unless they assume an 
international importance. 


City and State Elections. 

Very small was the interest with which we regarded the state of the 
polls on Tuesday last, and have since cast an eye over the Election re- 
turns. Englishmen here, it seems tous, rarely or never get up the slight- 
est feeling on local politics. We need but say therefore that, greatly to 
the surprise of the public, the Know-Nothings or Native Americans have 
met with general success, routing both the Abolition and the Irish par- 
ties. Mr. Brooks, one of the Editors of the Express ana the frequent 
controversial antagonist of Archbishop Hughes, is returned as Senator 
to the N. Y. Legislature, and Mr. Joel T. Headley—who wrote that flaming 
book “ Napoleon and his Marshals’’— is chosen N. Y. Secretary of State. 
In the event of a renewal of the famous anti-rent riots, his decided mili- 
tary penchant may be called upon in practical form. 





The Danish Sound Dues. 

A conference of Eavoys, sent by some of the interested maritime pow- 
ers, is probably now sitting at Copenhagen, for the purpose of discussing 
this mooted question. We do not perceive the smallest probability that 
our government—whether represented or not, at the conference—will be 
found aiding or abetting the worn-out pretensions of Denmark. We may 
hope to hear of a settlement based on the very simple merits of the case, 
and not mixed up with conflicting political issues. 





More Gold Coming into the Market. 

As an increase of gold is, in the eyes of some political economists, the 
greatest boon that could be bestowed upon the human race, such philan- 
thropists must be delighted to hear that the Empire of Brazil and the 
Colony of Cayenne are suddenly classed among the auriferous countries. 





Mr. Thackeray's Second and Third Lectures. 
Three English sovereigns of the house of Hanover have now been pass- 
ed under review by Mr. Thackeray, three sovereigns the period of whose 





reigns stretches over nearly the whole of the eighteenth century, three 
sovereigns personally of no great interest, but upon the thread of whose 
dull and monotonous lives Mr. Thackeray bas strung a succession of in- 
tellectual jewels, most various and most brilliant. The relations of Art, 
of Literature, of a!l that is striking and characteristic in the development 
of a nation’s genius, with the Court, in the last century, were very dif- 
ferent from those which now exist. 

The eld world was then passing over into the new ; the different ranks 
of society still retained something of that positive precision of outline 
which belonged to the feudal ages ; and many a function, now honoura- 





ble and eminent in the earth, was then performed in obscurity, or not 
filled at all. Those were the days of literary dedications and royal pa- 
tronage ; the days of close boroughs and family seats in the Commons ; 
the days when an awful “ divinity still hedged a king,” even though that 
king had been imported to order as a matter of business ; and when a 
lord was still a reality as solema as my Lord Chancellor’s wig, or the 
Woolsack itself. 

In talking, therefore, of all that surrounded the first three Georges of 
England, Mr. Thackeray is led naturally and easily to introduce all the 
figures of those days most familiar aud interesting to our minds, He can 
talk of Chesterfield because he was of the Court and knew it thoroughly ; 
and of Richardson because he was not of the Court and only wanted to 
know all aboutit. Soldiers, scholars, wits, poets, beauties, statesmen, all 
circulated around the central Court ; and from one to another the watch- 
ful painter’s eye may tura ; one after another his skilful hand may dash 
off in a sketch, which everybody will fancy he himself could have drawn, 
so slightly and swiftly it is done ; and which nobody will ever forget. so 
true is it in outline, so salient, and so full of character. 

And in what an admirable abundance our artist lavished his sketches 
upon us! George I[.so brave, so choleric, so whimsical, so suspicious, 
telling Walpole to his face that he lied, flourishing bis sword in the van 
of battle at Oudenarde, quarrelling with his servants over his shirts, writ- 
ing thirty pages a day of sentimentalism to his Queen, a little, cross- 
grained, well-intentioned, obstinate German corporal, accidentally born 
in the purple; Caroline, that incomprehensible, shrewd, metaphysical 
woman, who stood by her religion and loved her ordinary little husband, 
and held the reins for him, and winked at his misconduct, and put herself 
to the torture for his convenience, and died with his name on her lips ; 
and Lady Suffolk, whom we can’t help liking for all her naughtiness ; 
antl Walpole, basely wise—how these and mapy other personages 
passed before us, Mr. Thackeray talking of them as he might have done 
had he known them, giving us no new historical facts of importance, ad- 
ding little to our information, but vivifying all our old notions, and 
quickening the dry bones! 

The lecture oa George II. was decidedly more successful than the first, 
though to our thinking not really better. But the people were begin- 
ning to be accustomed to this new style of lecturing, certainly undidactic, 
yet after all so warm and genial and pleasantly stimulating. They were 
beginning tc find out that there might be more wisdom lodged in a casual 
word, than in many a pompous sentence; that the evening was rich 
enough which was passed in listening to so much truth and sense and 
feeling, co naturally expressed. 

Still more satiMactory in every respect was the lecture on George III. 
That immense reign, so fertile in events, trenching upon ground so diffi- 
cult for an Englishman to occupy in a fair, manly fashion before an 
American autlience, was treated by Mr. Thackeay with great tact and 
judgment. He evidently woidd have been with Chatham and Darke, 











nies threw off their allegianee. Yet what ample justice he rendered to 


day, besides all the children he could get!” and he spoke with honest 
indignation of the calumnies which England and France hurled at each 
other in those tremendous times, and yet with a trae Englishman’s 
fervour he recounted the heroism with which England battled for her 
greatness and her life, and rejoiced in her proud victory. 

He described George III. from his own poiat of view with infinite 8, 
casm and raillery, but he found words of honour for what was simple aa 
good in the old king ; and he painted those terrible closing scenes of *° 
long royal life with exquisite pathos and beauty, and with something 1. 

a religious earnestness and eloquence. 

What fine glimpses of good and brave and lovely persons he gave us, 
amid the bewildering, saddening pageant of the time! Burke pausing 
on his way from an honest frolic with the largest-hearted of his friends, 
to pity and protect a broken-hearted woman: Leavitt, the humble friend 
of Johnson, greater now in the Doctor’s solemn panegyric of his whole- 
some soul than all the Selwyns and Queensburys of the gay world! 
Bat our readers know with how delicate an art Mr. Thackeray can evoke 
such visions ; for they have read the Newcomes and watched for the com- 
ing of Madame de Florac, as for the rays of sunlight that flit through and 
cheer a clouded sky. 

We thank Mr. Thackeray for these lectures, They cannot but bring 
the best things of England and of English feeling into finer communion 
with the American mind. Mr. Thackeray’s views of the character of our 
Hanoverian sovereigns are his owa, historical opinions honestly conceived, 
and differing not at all from opinions long held and expressed by many 
a loyal Briton. We may agree with them or not, as our political notions 
and our studies incline us, but we can find no fault with a man who is so 
thoroughly loyal to England, because he happens to have conceived no 
very elevated notions of a race of princes, who were foreigners most of 
them by birth, and all of them by blood. And therefore we cannot sym- 
pathise with the distress of a “‘ well-disposed Englishman” who asks up: 
to blow a trumpet against Mr. Thackeray’s “ pandering to the vitiated 
taste of his American auditors.”’ Mr. Thackeray’s course is to be repeat- 
ed, and we advise our well-disposed friend to hear what Mr. Thackeray has 
to say of her present gracious Majesty in the course of his lecture on the 
second George ; and to witness the hearty, spontaneous and generous ap- 
plause, with which an American audience receives an honest Boglishman’s 
tribute to the virtues of one whom his cordial nature loves, honours, and 
respects, a3 a true wife, a tender mother, and a patriotic Queen. 





jAusic. 


The management of an Italian Opera has always appeared to us one of the 
most adventurous and difficult of enterprises. There is no more direct road to 
ruin, no more perilous path to fortune. It is necessary to collect a company, 
small, but composed of artists of distinction, of indefatigable singer?, capable 
of presenting the public with both the ancient and modern Operas of the Ita- 
lian répertvire, or else to gather together at immense expense a duplicate com- 
pany, to undertake French Operas in five acts, such as Guillaume Tell, Masat 
niello, Le Prophite, Robert le Diable, &c., excellent compositions designed for 
the Academy of Music at Paris, and which demand a numerous personnel, and 
are productive of creat scenic expenditure. 

The directors of our Italian Opera were forced to choose between the two 
systems. They might simply have contented themselves with one dramatic 
Prima Donna (mezzo soprano), one of a lighter calibre (soprano sfogato), and 
a good contralto. These with a tenor, barytone, basso, and the excellent bnffo 
Rovere, would have amply sufficed for the performance of forty Italian Operas, 
ancient or modern, tragic or cemic, and by not occasioning the outlay of fa- 
bulous sums, would have enabled the managers tv keep their prices within 
reasonal\le limita. - 

They have preferred, however, throwing aside legitimate Italian Opera, and 
have had recourse to more startling means of attracting the public ; imagining 
perhaps justly that something in the way of a Spectacle, with its accompany. 
ing pomp and scenic effect, is an infallible means of galvanizing an indifferent 
public and filling empty benches. This process of reasoning seems correct, 
when we reflect on the prodigious success of William Tell last spring, with a 
tenor more daring than satisfactory. We ask for nothing better than an entire 
realization of these hopes, and shall hail with delight the dawn of a successful 
era in the finances of our Musical Academy ; but the plan suggests to us never- 
theless more than one difficulty. In the first place, it necessitates an increase 
of price ; in the second place, it demands overwhelming and exhausting study 
on the part of the artists. 

In Paris they are occupied three months in the preparation of such an Opera 
as the Prophet ; here one or two weeks must suffice. But our principal objee- 
tion to French Operas is their manifest tendency to convert—what should be 
an amusement, into a positive penance. It is a ponderous dreary undertaking 
to hear them through with attention, and in course of time they seldom fail of 
sapping the strength of the most robustsingers. For our part, we do not hesi- 
tate to attribute to this system of five act, speetacle Operas, and the artists who 
shriek and roar, in preference to singing, the miserable condition of many ef 
the European Lyric Theatres, of the present day. 

While we cannot avoid fearing that our managers are entering on a hazar- 
dous career, and one calculated perhaps to inspire regret, in a purely musical 
artistic point of view, still we must do them the justice to make a complete re- 
cognition of their praiseworthy exertions in giving all possible eclat to the re- 
presentation of the Prophet. But before speaking of the style of these repre- 
sentations, let us consider the manner in which this famous Opera has been 
hitherto rendered. 

Those of our readers especially interested in music, will no doubt remember 
that the Pronhet, which dates from the year 1843, was not played in Paris until 
the sixteenth of April, 1849. Its interpreters were Viardot Garcia and Castellan, 
Roger, Brémond, Levasseur, Gueymard and Euzet. It is sung here by Mme. 
Lagrange, Miss Hensler, Salviani, Amodio, Morelli, Gasparone, and Arnoldi. 
Arnoldi is certainly not a Gueymard, far from it ; neither is Salviani a Roger ; 
but our other artists will not compare disadvantageously with the above named 
singers. The voice of Mme. Lagrange is certainly of an inferior quality,—but 
Mme. Viardot Garcia's is open to the same objection. In fact whoever wishes 
to see an artist struggling with a thankless réle, directly opposed to her parti- 
cular talent, will be much interested in witnessing Mme. Lagrange’s imperso- 
nation of Fidés.—She dispiays therein infinite skill, tact, and artistic resource 5 
she succeeds indeed, in persuading us that she possesses what she has not in 
reality, and by dint of talent and force of will, she misleads or disarms the most . 
exacting critic. 

We are not speaking of her acting—that is perfect—admirable——We know 
of no more conscientious artist than Mme. Lagrange: she is always on the 
stage, and never allows her attention to be withdrawn a moment from her act- 
ing ; we lose sight of her identity, and only regard her as the character she im- 
personates. Her constant care to encourage the illusions of her audience is an 
unmistakeable attribute of histrionic talent, and we wish that al! our artists of 
the Academy would follow in her illustrious footsteps. 

Miss Hensler in the insignificant role of Bertha shows te great advantage, 
and receives much well merited applause. We cannot detect, for a fortnight 
past, any vast improvement in the art of walking, and her acting still gives evi- 
ence of st age inexperience ; but she sings charmingly, with great care and ex- 
quisite neatness, thongh her voice is not strong. Miss Hensler is not destined, 
we think, to create a tumultuous success, or occasion popular excitement ; but 
with little labour, she will make one of the most agreeable of artists. She 
gives the romance in the first Act with great effect, as well as the Due 
in the Fourth Act with Mme. Lagrange ; the Cadenza which terminates the Re- 
mance fer two voices, was rendered in the nfost irreproachable manner, in fact 
as we have never bePre heard it.—Morelli extfacted all in his power from a 
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réle written for Levasseur's deep voice, and in consequence a letter too low for | 
his own; we do regret besides our inability to admire the couplets which he | 
sings “ Aussi nombreux que les étoiles,” a piece in which the musical accenta - 
ation is in direct opposition to the words, and as an imitation of Handel's style 
better adapted to a Cathedral than an Opera House. This skilful, experi- 
‘enced artist, and Amodio, gave the delicious Buffo Trio which follows the fine 
dancing music with much success,—a Trio full of ingenious detail, of har- | 
monious effects and musical combinations, but of immense difficulty, as Ar- 
noldi can testify. 

Bat the principal réle is necessarily that of the Prophet. Salviani, in select- , 
ing this character for his début, was no doubt desirous of displaying his entire 
capacities to the public at once. This distinctive quality we should judge, after 
bearing him once or twice, is more a certain excellence of method and correct- | 
ness of taste, than power or vigour of style. As an actor he is superior to | 
Brignoli, though he is better calculated toshine as Ernani than as the Prophet. 

Ie articulates well, and his intentions appear excellent ; so we imagine that 
he may still prove himself in time a valuable member of our Academic 
Troupe. 

We must not omit a word of praise for the mise en scéne of the Opera, which 
is a little more remarkable than usual. The Ballet of the Third Act is nota 
great success, however. It is meagre, and in spite of Skaters it is meaning- 
less. The Pasde Quatre is void of interest and originality, which proves Mon- 
plaisir, though an excellent dancer, to be deficient in the invention and talent 
requisite ia a Ballet director. The costumes of the two females, Lavigne and 
Ciocca, are by no means seductive. 

The scenery of Allegri is productive of much enthusiasm, and gains for that 
gentleman great applause. But the highest eulogium is due to the choruses, 
which are thoroughly disciplined, and sing with a precision that speaks vo- 
lumes in praise of Maretzek’s conductorship. In fact, the principal care in 
producing and organising a new opera devolves on the leader of the Orches; 
tra ; the task is arduous in proportion to the importance of the work, and every 
one will acknowledge on this occasion, that Maretzek’s responsibilities have 
been immense. He has shown himself equal to the emergency however, and 
has fulfilled his duties with a praiseworthy zeal, which proves to us what we 
have always suspected—that he had but to will it, to be a superior leader. 

We are surprised in the meanwhile at his consenting to omit the beautiful 
Trio in the Fifth Act ; would it not have been better to curtail some other por- 
tion of the Opera? With this single restriction, we have only to bestow our 
hearty congratulations on him and his double phalanx of choristers and orches- 
tra. We are positive that the chorus “ Ad nos, ad salutarem undam{iterum 
wenite” is sung no better in Paris than here, and we are more amazed at the 
satisfactory results, when we remember that the Prophet is produced here 
after but one general rehearsal. The Americans are decidedly in the right, 
and theirs is a great country. GAMMA. 





DOrama. 


We are glad to see that the race between our managers in Broadway and 
Chambers street is not to be kept up without an occasional relaxation, by 
which the public may profit in the production of novelties. 

The play of the “‘ Man with Many Friends” has been continued at Burton's, 
where it is very well produced, and where Mr. Burton as “ Popples’’ gives to 
that character a rendering not so finished and delicate, and perhaps for that 
reason more apt than it received from Mr. Walcot at Wallack’s. In the pa- 
thetic passages of the play Mr. Burton was particularly good, subdued, and ef- 
fective. The play itself does not gain upon us. Itis very sketchy, as I said be- 
fore, and somewhat more than trashy in meaning and morale. 

Mr. Wallack has done better in producing a new American adaptation from 
the French entitled ‘‘ Manifest Destiny.” It is an avowed and honest adapta- 
tion, and is cleverly done. 

The plot is slender, as plots of late have generally been. 

A certain youth, Jack Mutable by name, (Mr. Lester,) has made up his mind 
to be married to a young lady, Miss Lizzie Lovechild, (Miss Kate Saxon,) 
whom he met at Saratoga, and whose papa, Mr. Ephraim Lovechild, (Mr. 
Hall,) has not the smallest intention of gratifyinghim. Old Ephraim sees the 
star of fate shining over the head of Mr. Tom Wilton, (Mr. Stewart.) The 
young lady agrees with Mr. Mutable in his views of Providence, and would 
plainly have carried the day at once, but for a trouble fete Mrs. Greeneye, (Mrs. 
Hoey,) whose character with that of her husband, (Mr. Holland,) may be 
gathered from the patronymic of these estimable persons. Of course ia the 
end, this high history culminates in a roseate perfection of bliss. . 


| d’Estigny, and Madame de Blossac devotes herself to breaking off this match by 


| Mme. de Blossac, but retaining certain sentiments of honour which lead him to 





The dialogue of the play is sparklingenough ; the situations sufficiently in- 
teresting ; and it met with a decided success. The excellent acting of the 
Company would secure this result, I suppose, for almost any play less than 
seven acts long, but I should be pleased to see so much dramatic talent given 
to the representation of some really good honest sterling Comedy. 

Miss Kate Saxon who is prominently brought forward in this play continu es 
to justify my original impressions. She was natural indeed in certain effu- 
sions of affection, almost too natural. Mrs. Hoey was as lady-like and 
agreeable as it was possible for so handsome and amiable an actress to be, 
in filling so disagreeable a part. Mr. Hall as Ephraim rarely ran into ex- 
travagance, and this, though it may seem negative praise, is no such thing, 
for Mr. Hall’s occasional extravagance is really the only thing which stands 
between him and a decided brilliant reputation as a comedian. His perform- 
ance was the most substantially excellent thing of the evening. 

Mr. Lester ought to have been very effective ; but comedy is not pantomime, 
and nobody ought to know this better than Mr. Lester. 

Mr. Holland, occasionally, as the horse-jockeys’ say, “ broke up,” rather 
badly ; but when he carried himself soberly and steadily, he did, as he always 
does, very well indeed. 

Mile. Rachel, after a season of alternating storm and shine at Boston, which 
ended happily however in a blaze of glory, recommenced her performances here 
on Tuesday evening last with the play of Adrienne Le Couvreur. 

M. Felix, in spite of his name, is an unfortunate person. He is a very long 
time in learning the manners and customs of foreign eountries, and after his 
apologetic letter to the New Yorkers, found himself falling into sins at Bos- 
ton, which required a second apology to the offended Athenians. Poor fellow! 
When one thinks of the many journies which he has made with his sister, it is 
painful to imagine his continual sufferings. Prussia and Russia, Austria and 
the French provinces, have witnessed his penitence and his tribulation, and 
now he is about to go through a lengthened course of sackcloth and ashes all 
the way from New York to Mexico! 

On Tuesday and Thursday Mlle. Rachel appeared at the Academy of Music, 
but the capacity of that building having been found, as everybody must have 
anticipated, quite too vast both for the vocal powers of the tragédienne and for 
her public, the four final performances will be given at Niblo’s Garden. 

Adrienne was rendered very effectively on Tuesday, and on Thursday we had 
Lady Tartuffe. Lady Tartuffe is a remarkable play,—well conceived, well de- 
veloped, and written in the most fortunate moments of the author’s mind. Mme. 
de Girardin, by whose recent death Paris was more moved than it would have 
been by the sudden extermination of the entire Co rps Legislatif, was a woman 
who united the wit of Mme. de Sevigneé with the personal beauty and the intel- 
lectual grace of Mme. Récamier, and an imagination more vivid, if less discur- 
sive, than that of Mme. de Stael. She was one of the last of the stars of the 
Parisian salon, and her brilliancy lights up the long dialogues of Lady Tartuffe 
with a fascinating lustre. 

In Virginie de Blossac, nicknamed Lady Tartuffe, she has shown a Parisian 
Becky Sharp, of the first rank. Madame de Blossac (her enemies persist in 
calling her Mademoiselle) lives mysteriously, overflows in works of charity and 
in sentiments of generous toleration, and desires to wed the ancient Marshal 
d’Estigny from philanthropic motives. She wishes to give her life to the Mar- 
shal, that she may bestow her love more satisfactorily upon a certain young 
Hector. For she loves this young Hector down in the depths of her woman’s 
nature. Why should she not? Her love for him is the only real thing in her 
life, and through that one reality Heaven brings upon her the chastisement of 
her false and wicked ¢xistence. Hector abhors her, for though she knows it 
not, he happens to be aware that the life of his dearest friend Arthur had been 
coolly sacrificed by Madame de Blossac ia her youth, to save the appearances 
of her own honour. She forced Arthur to leap from the window of a certain 
pavilion in which they were about to be surprised, and when in falling his gun 





-went off and killed him, she quitted the place in great unconcern, leaving be- 





hind her a bouquet of heather. Such a bouque! Hector every year sends to her 
anonymously, a periodical gift which causes ber some uneasiness, but no re- 
morse. Hector happens to be betrothed to Jeanne, the niece of the Marshal 


disseminating a calumny against that young lady, an ingenuous being who dotes 
on doves. 
The Marshal's sister, mother of Jeanne, a man of the world involved with 


serve his friend Hector by cheating that lady, and an honest old farmer with a 
shocking bad hat, who is attached to Jeanne and her mother, make up the 
characters concerned in the history. 

The réle of Lady Tartuffe displays some of Mlle. Rachel’s most distinctive 
powers. The evident vocal effort she had to make throughout compelled her 
sometimes into a hurried utterance which impaired somewhat the effect of her 
performance, but in her portraiture of the serpent’s guile and the “‘ hate of 
hell” she was simply tremendous. I have never been more impressed by her 
marvellous command of form and feature, than in some scenes of this play. 

The interview in which she comes to persuade Hector that she really loves 
him, that she knows the snare he bas laid for her, the exposure be intends to 
make of her in order to redeem the reputation of Jeanne, and yet knowing all 
this, braves it all, that he may be forced to believe in her love for him—her love 
which is her only belief, her only refuge from herself, her only hope—is one of 
the most engrossing and affecting pictures I have ever seen upon the stage. 

The movement by which she draws herself along the sofa to be nearer to 
Hector, is like that of a wounded serpent, and fascinates terribly ; the dumb 
pleading of her hands, of her pale and grieving features, her intense concen- 
tration of look, her thrilling voice draw all our sympathies to her, and make 
us ready to exclaim that the misery of those moments is a sufficient expiation 
of the guilty Past. 

And then when Hector, moved almost to belief, almost perhaps to love, re- 
strains, conquers himself, refuses the evidence of his senses and his emo- 
tions, and seizing a bouquet which he had prepared of the fatal heather throws 
it at her feet, the sudden agony of the woman, her recognition that the punish- 
ment of her greatest crime is thus dealt out to her by the only hand she loves on 
earth, these are almost intolerable. She falls to the earth, come corpo merto 
cadde, and we feel that after that blow, the ruin of her plan, her exposure to 
the Marshal, the triumph of the mother of Jeanne, are of small moment. 

Had Mile. Rachel been adequately supported, I think ‘ Lady Tartuffe’’ 
would have been altogether one of the greatest successes she has achieved in 
America. But while the part of the Marshal was admirably filled by that ex- 
cellent actor Chéri Ainé, and those of Leonard and Tauliéres respectably, the 
rest of the performance was absolutely below mediocrity. M. Felix, as Hec- 
tor, looked, spoke and acted as little like the ‘‘ crédule et tendre Troubadour,” 
as he was supposed to be, as can be imagined. Mlle. Sarah Felix was less suc- 
cessful as the Countess than in any part which she has filled here before, and 
Mlle Dinah pushed her ingenuousness to the dangerous verge of imbecility. It 
is really too bad to force that young lady to make herself so ridiculous, and it 
is unfair both to the memory of Mme. de Girardin and to the genius of Rachel to 
permit a travesty, which converts one of the most graceful of characters of ase- 
rious drama into a disagreeable absurdity. 

I am sorry to observe that we are not to see Camille again before the great 
tragedienne leaves us; but I hope none of my readers who did not witness it 
before, will miss her representation of Le Moineaa de Lesbie on Saturday of 
next week. HAMILTON. 





Obituary. 


Sm Ws. Motesworts.—The death of Sir William Molesworth adds 
another to that melancholy list of distinguished men—foremost on which 
stand the names of George Canning and Charles Buller—who, at the very 
moment of the fulfilment of the utmost desires of their ambition, when 
the toils and anxieties and hopes of many years of political life had 
reached fruition—have fallen victims to that laborious zeal in the ser- 
vice of their country, which had urged on and sustained them through 
many arduous years. 

The representative of an ancient and distinguished family surrounded 
with every circumstance of wealth, and accomplishment of scholarship, 
Sir William Molesworth devoted himself at an early age to the study of 
politics, rather as a higher branch of moral philosopby than as a means 
and weapon towards the active conflict of life. His object was to influ- 
ence the reason rather than address or influence the passions of his fellow- 
men ; he sought to lead to the happiness and augment the welfare of his 
countrymen by proofs and persuasion, and aimed to arrive, by analysis 
and deduction, rather than by eloquence and force, at those reforms, 
which more trenchant bands would have snatched at once from the re- 
luctant grasp of what was regarded by politicians of his school as a domi- 
nant aristocracy. 

Calm, contemplative, and analytical to the highest degree, Sir William 
Molesworth, the enthusiastic student and admirer of Hobbes, became 
gradually an acolyte of the more practical school of Bentham, whence 
advancing into the arena of disputation in the Westminster Review and 
other political organs of the time, he was gradually drawn into the open 
field of arrayed combatants, and found himself early engaged with Mr. 
Roebuck aad the small party about him, a warm partisan on the side of 
extreme Radicalism. 

But the pride of birtb, the possession of wealth, the dignity of landed 
estate, the polish of scholarship, and the calm contemplativeness super- 
induced by his primary studies in a higher school of philosophy, and, pos- 
sibly, a keen and subtle perception of what was ridiculous and exaggera- 
ted in tone, restrained the young baronet, even at this early period, from 
the more intemperate ardour of his then compatriots. Though to the last 
moment of bis existence, a consistent Liberal, he stopped at a fixed point 
until the great men of the day had, by the force of circumstances, come 
up with him ; and when sobered by mature years, and the experience that 
all political contests had, though by different roads, but one great aim— 
the good of the country—Sir William Molesworth became the practical 
official, already ripening in the statesman, such as the Cabinet of Eng- 
land has now to lament in his too early death, 

The family of which Sir William Molesworth’s is a branch, was of con- 
sideration in the county of Northampton as early as the time of the first 
Edward ; and when the greatest of our Plantagenet kings, after the con- 
fiict at Evesham, sallied forth to the Holy Land in quest of adventure, 
one of the knights who accompanied him was Walter de Molesworth, 
Sheriff of Bucks and Bedford. To this fact the family coat of arms al- 
ludes. A lineal descendant of this crusading hero having been appointed 
by Queen Elizabeth auditor of Cornwall, married an heiress in that 
county, and settled at Pencarrow, which is still the seat of the family, 
The worthy auditor had two sons. Oue of them was killed in the expe- 
dition to Rhé. From the other, whose heir was the first baronet created 
after the Revolution by William of Orange, sprung a succession of pro- 
vincial magnates, Cornish Vice-Admirals, Governors of Colouies, and 
Members of Parliament. 

It was not under the shade of his ancestral trees that Sir William 
Molesworth first saw the light. He was born in London on the 23d of 
May, 1810. At the age of 13 he succeeded his father in the baronetcy ; 
and as the great bulk of his property, comprising some of the fertile 
fields watered by the picturesque Camel, is situated in Cornwall, he con- 
trived, in 1832, to secure his election for the western division of the 
county, and took his seat as a member of the first reformed Parliament. 

In 1837, having sat some time for Cornwall, he expressed opinions with 
regard to free trade which were not then in favour with the constituency 
of the county. He now left Cornwall, and became member for Leeds, 
The electors of that populous town, in the exercise of their privilege, de- 
clined to re-elect him in 1841, and for a time he was exiled from public 
life. Sir W. Molesworth, however, was not the kind of man to be long 
excluded against his will from the House of Commons; and in the au- 
tumn of 1845, when a vacancy occurred at Southwark, and the electors 
were in want of “a discreet burgess” to represent their interests in Par- 
liament, Sir William appeared in the field as a candidate for their suf- 
frages. On that occasion he was opposed by Mr. Miall, of the Voncon- 
formist (now member for Rochdale), who, on religious grounds, took ex- 
ception to the right hon. baronet as the editor of “ Hobbes.” But Sir 
William had qualifications which, in the eyes of a metropolitan constitu- 
ency, would have covered worse sins than editing the works of the philo- 
sopher of Malmesbury. So he was duly elected ; he took his place again 
on the benches of the House of Commons; he made some able speeches 
on colonial reform ; and both spoke and voted against the motion which 
Mr. Roebuck, in 1850, brought forward in vindicatioa of Lord Palmer- 
ston’s foreign policy. When the celebrated Coalition Ministry was form- 
* Sir William Molesworth was made Chief Commissioner of Woods and 

orests. 





events opened up a new scene. Lord Jobn Russell resigned the se 

the Colonial-office, and Sir W. Molesworth was sworn ow one of toe 
Queen’s Principal Secretaries of State. The members of the Administra 
tive Reform Association hastened to express their satisfaction, by passing 
a resolution to the effect that Sir W. Molesworth in the Colonial-office is 
“ the right man in the right place ;” and few entertained any doubts that 
be would be successful in applying bis knowledge to the administration 
oo affairs to which be bad so long and so diligently devoted his at- 

ntion. 

A new writ having been iesued for the borough of Southwark, the elec- 
tion took place on the 27th of August. Up to the last moment, it was 
believed that Sir William Molesworth would be returned without opposi- 
tion, but before the proceedings commenced it was announced that two 
other candidates would present themselves. One of them wae Sir C. Na 
pier ; the other was a Mr, Hamilton. Both retired after making speeches 
and Sir William Molesworth was again returned. 

Sir William Molesworth was a son of the late Sir Arscott Owrry Moles- 
worth, Bart., by the eldest daughter of Patrick Brown, Exq., of Edin- 
burgh. He married, in 1844, the only daughter of Bruce Carstairs, Esq., 
and relict of the late Temple West, Esq. He was a Deputy-Lieutevant 
of Cornwall, and was High Sheriff in 1842. He represented Cornwall 
from 1832 to 1837, and Leeds from 1837 to 1841. He was first returned 
for Southwark in September, 1845, and has represented it since that time. 
The right hon. baronet leaves no issue, and is succeeded in the family 
honours and estates by his younger brother.—Morning Post. 

Sir William Molesworth was in the 45th year of his life. Not many 
days since the Times recorded bis usual punctual attendance in Cabinet 
meetings. He had foregone the enjoyment of bis autumnal vacation, and 
of his magnificent country seat and estate at Pencarrow, in Cornwall, 
that he might discharge bis public duties at the present critical period in 
the history of Europe and Asia—in a word, that he might do his duty in 
the councils and Cabinet of his Sovereign. Not in the enjoyment of the 
best bealth, he had been lately residing ia Brighton, but was constantly 
in the habit of coming up to London when the business of the Colonies or 
Cabinet meetings required his attention and co-operation. It is only 
few days since any of his friends or medical advisers entertained the least 
anxiety ou his state of health, much less the slightest fear that his valua- 
ble life was in any danger. But those who best knew his early life and 
antecedents had marked a visible decline in bis physical power. Sir 
William Molesworth inherited a bad constitution. He was a weakl 
child, a youth whose body was a frail mould for a fast and active mind. 
His grandfather and bis father both lived only to widdle age. He inhe- 
rited gout and a strumous constitution. Ia the last session of Parliament 
his tendency to sleep was generally observed, and was the subject of 
goodnatured, but serious remark, The excitement, attrition, and labour 
of public life undermined his physical system. He is numbered with the 
— who could not keep pace with the railway speed of the times.— 

imes. 


_ His début in public life was as M.P. for Cornwall, which he represented 
in Parliament from 1832 to 1837. From the first he avowed himself a 
member of the not numerous but energetic and accomplished party which 
went by the designation of the “ Philosophical Radicals.” His most in- 
timate associate during this period of his career was Mr. Temple Leader, 
with whom he for a time kept house in common. The men were essen- 
tially most unlike ; Molesworth a deep aud earnest thinker, with literary 
tastes ; Leader a dashing, talented, impulsive spirit. Similarity of age 
and independent generous sentiments formed their bond of union. Less 
akin in opinions, but more like to Molesworth in his tastes and intellec- 
tual habits, was the late Charles Buller, with whom he lived on terms of 
confidential intimacy. Common intellectual pursuits kept him iv close 
alliance with Mr. George Grote and Mr. John Stuart Mill.—Daily Vews. 





Lapy Anna Marta Donkiy.—We have to record the death of Lady 
Anna Maria Donkin, eldest daughter of the late Earl of Minto, by his 
marriage with Anna Maria, eldest daughter of Sir George Amyard, Bart. 
The deceased lady was born October 26, 1785, and married May 25, 1835, 
the late General Sir Rufane Shawe Donkin, K.C.B. and G.C.H., whom 
she has survived several years. The families of Lord and Lady Joho 
Russell, Viscount and Viscountess Melgund. Colonel and Lady Elizabeth 
Romilly, the Hon. Ralph and Lady Mary Abercromby, Sir Jobn and Lady 
Catherine Boileau, &c., are placed in mourning by the event. 

At the Monastery of St. George, Balaklava Heights, of Crimean fever, Capt. 
J. B. Marshall, 4th Light Dragoons.—On board the Rohert Lowe, in consequence 
of five wounds received during the assault on the Redan on the 8th September, 
Charles Henry Beck, Lieut. Royal Welsh Fusiliers.—Ia London, Clotworthy 
Gillmor, Commander R. N., aged 83.—At Constantinople, J.G. Archer Barton, 
late Captain in the 6th Dragoon Guards, Major in the Turkish Contingent.— 
At Dover, ia his 87th year, Lieut,-Colonel Spicer, late of the 12th Lancers.—J. 
Alfred Twining, Eq., of the Elms, Baldock, Herts, and of the Strand, London, 
aged 70.—At Woolwich, R. J. Waterfield, R.N., Assistant Paymaster of H.M.S. 
Crocodile.--Lord De Vesci, of Abbeyleix, one of the Representative Peers of 
Ireland, and custos rotulorum of the Queea’s County, died on the 19th ult. at 
Portaferry. He was born Feb, 15, 1771, and is succeeded in his title and estates 
by the Hon. Thomas Vesey, now third Viscount de Vesci.—At Kiel, Lt. J. B. 
Ouseley, of H. M.S. Pembroke, son of Sir W. Gore Ouseley.—The Asia's mails 
bring account of the death of Frederick Lucas, M. P., for the county of Meath. 
His connection with the Tublet newspaper, and what is commonly called the 
Irish Brigade, is notorious.—In Liverpool, W. Craig Mylne, Esq., formerly a 
partner in the firm of Alexander, Dennistoun, and Co., of Liverpool.—R. C. 
ludway, Esq., M.P. for Wells, at his residence near that city. The deceased 
gentleman was a conservative in politics, and son-in-law to Mr. W. Miles, the 
member for East Somerset. 


Appointurents. 


Henry Francis Howard, Esq, now H. M.'s Minister to the Emperor of Brazil 
to be H. M.’s Minister to the King of Portagal—Dr. W. Macaulay, to be Sar- 
geon to the Penal Settlement in the colony of British Guiana.—Thomas Chis- 
holm Anstey, Esq., to be H. M.’s Attorney-General for the colony of Hong 
Kong.--Lady Macdonald, to be one of the Ladies of the Bedchamber in Ordi- 
nary to her Majesty, in the room of Viscountess Canning, resigned.—General La 
Marmora, Commanding-in-Chief his Sardinian Majesty’s Forces in the Crimea, 
to be G.C.B.—H. P. Murray Aynsley and J. Spires, Esquires, to be Members of 
the Legislative Council of Trinidad.—-Lt.-Col. H. H. Graham to be a Member of 
the Executive Council of Hong Kong.—W. H. Prinder, Esq., to be Police Ma- 
gistrate for the district of Abaco, in the Bahamas. 


AVM. 


War Orrice, Oct. 12.—33d Foot; Maj Gen Yorke to be Col, v Gen D’Oyly, 
deceased. fiche 

War Orrice, Oct. 16.—6th Regt of Drag Gds; Lt Wardlaw to be Capt b-p, 
v Morton, who ret. 4th Lt Drags; Lt Browne to be Capt w-p, v Marshall, dec. 
Royal Artillery; See Capt Lovell to be Capt, v Fitz-Roy, died of his wounds; 
Lt Rowley to be Sec Capt, v Lovell; Lt Le Mesurier to be Sec Capt, v Batchel- 
lor, retired on h-p. Royal Eagineer; Lt Ranken to be Sec Capt, v Smith, dec. 
20th Ft; Capt Steevens to be Maj w-p, v Crawley, who retires upoaf-p. To 
be Capts w-p: Lt Padfield, vy Brevet-Major Chapman; Lieut Meares, v Steevens. 
27th Ft; Lt Garstin, fm 96th Ft, to be Lt w-p. 29th Ft; Capt Sorell, fm Slst 
Ft, to be Capt, v Tonnochy, who ex. 3st Ft; Lt Gould, fm Ist WI Regt, to 
be Lt, v Fitzmaurice. 41st Ft; Maj Pratt to be Lt-Col edt v Eman, killed ‘in 
action ; Captain Steward to be Major without-purchase, vice Pratt. 
47th Foot; Lieutenant Palmer to be Adjutant, vice Buchanan, promoted. 
8lst Ft; Capt Tonnochy, fm 29th Ft, to be Capt v Sorell, whoex. 85th Fé; 
Capt Williamson to be Maj b-p, v Massy, who ret, Lt Hogge to be Capt b-p, v 
Williamson. 90th Ft; Lt Phipps to be Capt w-p, v Vaughan, killed iu action. 
92d Ft; Lt Drought, fm 62d Ft, to be Capt w-p. 96th Ft; Lt Lowry to be 
Capt b-p, v Hon L Mills, app to Rifle Brigade. 1st WI Regt; Lt Fitzmaurice, 
fm 31st Ft, to be Lt vy Gould, who ex. 

Unarracuep.—Capt and Brvt Lt-Col the Hon F Colborne, 15th Ft, to have 
the sub rank of Major; Lt Ling, fm 14th Lt Drags, to be Capt b-p; Lt Haw- 
trey, from 9th Lt Drags, to be Capt w-p. 

Brevet.—Maj Crawley, ret f-p, 20th Ft, to be Lt-Col, the rank being hon 
only; Lt-Col Leslie, CB, Commt of E I Compy’s Depot at Warley, to have lo- 
cal rank of Col; Maj Hay, Sec in Command of E [ Compy’s Depot at Warley, 
to have local rank of Lt-Col; Capt Stephens, CB, Capt and Paymaster of E I 
Compy’s Depot at Warley, to have local rank of Maj. 

MemoranpuM.—Bvt-Maj Speedy, on h-p unatt, as Capt, has been permitted 
to retire from the service by the sale of his commission, he being about to be- 
come a settler in New Zealand. Lt-Col Pack, 7th Royal Fusileers, who was 
wounded at the unsuccessful attack on the Redan on the 18th of June,to be 
Assist-Qtmr-Gen of the Cork District, in the room of Col Terreace O'Brien. 


Navy. 


ApPOINTMENTS.—Capts : GJ Hand to Sumpson.—Commanders : Inglefield to 
Arachne ; F Warren to Polyphemus ; Aplin to Hecla ; J E Elliott, to be tem- 
porary agent of transports at Portsmouth.—Lieuts: H B Everest, add to flag- 
ship at Portsmouth, for service of transports. v Parks, to Suturn, for service in 
St. Anne’s-head ; J C Wells to Excellent ; HL C Robinson to Dasher ; H Berke- 
ley to Malacca ; Denis B Pack to Penelope ; F A Hume to Calcutta ; C D Lucas 
to Powerful; C R F Boxer to Calcutta; W Clark, late of Star to Waterloo 
for disposal ; Vicary, late of Buzzard to Victory; and Barnes late of Hastings 
to Impregnable.—Chaplains : Rev J L Moore to Euryalus ; Rev W 8S Davies 
to Idustrious ; Rev E Good to Royal Albert, for dispesal.—Good Service Pen- 











After discharging for some time the duties of his office, the progress of 





sions.—-Good-service — have been conferred upon the fenowing Capts : 
J Hope,C B; Lord Clarence Paget ; T Henderson ; and L T Jones, CB. 
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New Dooks. 


Juno Currorp. By a Lady. New York. Appletons—THE De- 
gerTep Wire. By Mrs. Emma D. E. N. Southworth. Philadelphia. 


| the Emperor Nicholes feared and persecuted him as an enemy. His as- | 


| sociations bad betrayed his opinions ; he was twice arrested, twice exiled, 


| watched, thwarted, and long deprived of ali but illicit fame ; for the Go- 
| vernment forbids any person, once condemned for a political offence, 
| from publishing, he 4 


s§ anonymously, or under a pseudonym. werd 


Peterson—Wisnik asp I. New York. Derby—Beecucnort. By the | Alexander Herzen, forcing his ideas into circulation, was named and 
author of “ The Heir of Redclyffe.” Ibid. Appletons.—A century | praised only in seditious circles of free speech—beyond the range of spies. 


ago, more or less, the poet Pope pictured, in one of his Satires, the symp- 
toms of a scribbling fever which was then raging among the small fry of 
merrie England. We have not his poems at hand or we might be tempt- 
ed to quote from the one in question, but we dare say many of our readers 
remember it. He describes himself as being surrounded in his study—a 


literary Sebastopol—besieged by ecores of would-be poets and dramatists. 


“ Tie up the knocker; say I’m sick, I’m dead !” 
exclaimed he to bis faithful servitor, who we presume obeyed him, as a 
trusty Jeames should do. Speaking of his tormentors, some of whom 
“ pen a stanza when they should engross,” he says, 

“ They rave, recite, and madden round the land.” 

As it was in Pope’s day, so in Byron’s. What hosts of “ Giaours” and 
“ Corsairs”” precipitated themselves on the readiag world, a8 soon as 
Byron became the rage, and it was known that his works paid. We men- 
tion the little word “pay” in connection with incipient scribblere, be- 
cause most of them follow in the wake of your successful author. Giving 
them due credit for their tendency to imitate whatever happens to come in 
their way, they are yet worldly enough to have a weather eye open to the 
main chance. Take a case at our very doors. As soon as the monetary 
success of ‘“ Uncle Tom’ was proclaimed through the newspapers, out 
came “ Aunt Phillis’s Cabin,” and “ Aunt Judy’s Pig Pen,” and “ Daddy 
Nat’s Barn,” and goodness knows what else, in the shape of Southern 
stories. ‘ Mrs. Stowe has made $10,000 or $20,000,” says some budding 
literary lady or gentleman, “ and why can’t I? I’m sure Uncle Tom’s 
no such great shakes.” So the stationer was visited for pens, ink, and 
foolscap ; the table was wheeled up to the fire in the long evenings, and 
the work began. Perhaps we bave its fulfilment somewhere among our 
bo oks, a gaudily bound duodecimo with a hard-hearted overseer and a suf- 
fering but pious African on its cover ; perhaps the confident bookeeller 
has it yet on his shelves.—The success of “ Uncle Tom,” “ The Wide Wide 
World,” “The Lamplighter,” and one or two other woman’s books, 
seems to have stimulated half the ladies in America to undertake similar 
things. Poetically speaking 

“« They rave, recite, and madden round the land.” 

Hardly a week passes, without our being called upon to notice a fresh 
batch of them. If they continue to increase as they have done of late, we 
shall have to engage another reader, or elee give them the go by alto- 
gether. 

“ Juno Clifford,” the first on our list, isa tolerably well written book. 
The style is clear and direct, with a certain grace of its own, which seems 
as much the result of temperament as of education. Beyond this, we can 
not praise it. Its descriptions are too highly coloured, and its leading 
idea, that of a high-born lady eventually fulling in love with a boy whom 
she adopts as her son, is not to our taste. It is better suited to the stifling 
air of French romance, than to a healthy meridian like this. 

“The Deserted Wife” is better than anything we have yet seen from 
Mrs. Southworthb’s fertile pen. If we are not mistaken, it is her first ef- 
fort. We have occasionally acknowledged the receipt of her bulky vo- 
lumes, and said our say thereon. It has not in every instance been as fa- 
vourable as our gallantry would have suggested ; but what could we do? 
If ladies will write indifferent stories, we must call them by their right 
names. But there isa good deal of rough power in “ The Deserted Wife.” 
Some of the earlier portions of the story remind us of Miss Bronté. Ha- 
gar, especially in childhood, is not unlike that lady’s intense but homely 
heroines. 

“ Winnie and 1” can hardly be considered a successful work, but ii 
shows great promise in its author. She writes more from the memory of 
favourite books than from an intellectual necessity of her own. When 
she depends on herself entirely, she will do better. Her prose is musical, 
and she bas a taste for poetical description which she turns to good ac- 
count. We shall expect fruit and not blossoms hereafter. 

Although the last republished, “ Beechcroft” is one of Miss Yonge’s 
first books. It is not of much consequence asa story, being but a plain 
narrative of the home-life of a number of children, but it is irresistibly 
naive and pleasant. There is one great merit in all that Miss Yonge 
writes. She always knows what she wants to do, and knows just how to 
doit. She possesses her mind thoroughly, and a good and beautiful mind 
it is. The young folks will be delighted with ‘“ Beechcroft’” 


Tue Lake Suore. From the French of Emile Souvestre. Boston. 
Crosby & Nichols.—Briefly to characterize this little tome, we will call 
it “a contrast between the Past and the Present.” M. Souvestre takes 
three boys of the lowest ranks of life in the ages in which they lived—a 
slave of ancient Rome, a serf in feudal times, and an apprentice of to- 
day, and paints the life of each, making it the representative life of their 
class. The slave and the serf are crushed by the iron institutions of the 
Past ; bat the apprentice, thanks to the spirit of brotherhood which is the 
life of the Present, becomes rich and honoured. Theconception of ‘‘ The 
Lake Shore” is happy, and its execution admirable. M. Souvestre’s pic- 
tures of Rome are among the best we have ever seen. 

TreverIno. By George Sand. New York. Fetridge & Co.—A 
fantastical sketch, dull, lively, mora), and immoral, in its various parts ; 
though the morality is incidental, and the immorality ingrained. George 
Sand conducts the hero and heroine through a labyrinth of argument, 
sentiment, and passion, safely housing them at last in a shameless sym- 
pathy with each other, just as ordinary novelists land their tempest-tost 
characters in the quiet haven of matrimony. Nothing can be conceived 
more atrocious than this complacent ending ; but at the same time there 
is nothing insidious or seductive in the manner in which it is brought 
about. The commonest intelligence could not be for a moment disturbed 
by its burlesque of reasoning, nor could the softest-hearted Miss in her 
teens be perverted by its sophistries from an instinctive sense of right, 
though she might blush here and there at its freedom. Mind, we don’t 
say this of George Sand’s books in general, but of this particular 
one. 

Such attractions as Teverino possesses, lies in its dashing and quaint 
picture of an Italian vagabond, a queer compound of animal and artistic 
and noble instincts ; and in its fanciful delineation of a maiden of four- 
teen, who exercises a sort of spell over the birds of the air. A capital 
tale might have been woven out of the loves and the fortunes of this pair, 
if it had not been over-loaded by all the Frenchy and wearisome froth of 
the high-born couple to whom we have alluded. The maiden’s trust and 
the adventurer’s delicacy are worth separating from the slime in which 
they are muddled. 

The translating of this volume has been executed with unusual—we 
might say remarkable skill. We cannot speak so well of a biography of 
George Sand, prefixed. Asa glance at the life of a woman of celebrity, 
it may be interesting. Its effort to defend her principles is only redeem- 
ed from severe censure, because it is to the last degree feeble. 

My Exite in Siperta. By Alexander Herzen. London. Hurst & 
Blackett.—The author of these Memoirs is one of the most distinguished 
writers of his nation. Weclaim him as a friend and cu//aborateur. A 

politician, an historian, a romancist, he scarcely reached manhood before 


| Nevertheless, his reputation extended throughout the empire ; his works, 


| though now probibited, roused the more intelligent classes from their 


| apathy, and were so significantly popular, that to admire one of Herzen’s 
books was to avow the revolutionary spirit. 
| In a moment of incautious compliance the Emperor Nicholas, in 1847, | 
| granted to Herzen a passport out of Russia. He emerged from that vast | 
| fortified empire, in which every individual is under the Autocrat’s hand, 
| travelled in France, Germany, and Italy during the insurrectionary pe- | 
riod, acquired a facility of writing in the French and German languages, 
and thus formed relations with the great fraternity of liberal minds in 
Western Europe. When a continuous process of reaction had stifled opi- 
nion all over the Continent, Herzen migrated to London, and established 
in Regent’s-square the first free Russian printing-press. Thence have 
emanated many striking works, some of which bave been introduced to 
English readers by ourselves, some by the Atheneawm. Uatil the out- 





British frontier, though, when the Elect of France desired to wave a war- 
like plume in the popular breath, Herzen’s works once more appeared in | 
the Parisian windows. 

Encouraged by the notice bestowed on him by our contemporary, by 
ourselves, and by the Reoue des Deux Mondes, M. Herzen bas published | 
an English version of his Memoirs, relating chiefly to his political perse- 
cutions, including a protracted exile in Siberia. In these Memoirs he 
presents a highly characteristic view of Russian official society, inter- 
spersed with sketches of rural life, episodes of picturesque adventures, | 
and fragments of serious and logical speculation. Moderate, frank, and 
conscientious, he uses no dramatic artifices to enhance the effect of his | 
well-written and manly narration. The volumes, as presenting the ex- | 
vernment, contain all the sources of popularity ; they sparkle from end | 
to end with clear thoughts and keen allusions; they are severe ; they 
are ironical; they abound in illustrations and incidents, free portraits 
of imperial dignitaries, and satire upon institutions; but M. Alex- 
ander Herzen writes his personal Aistory, and writes it with well-bred 
reserve, 

In the spring of 1834 a friend, whom he dares not name, was arrested, 
upon an unspecified charge. Alexander Herzen, belonging to a rich and 
noble family, then knew tbat danger had been incurred by him, not only 
through his bold democratic conversations, but through the expression of 
his political faith in essays and sketches, of which the manuscripts would 
Witness against him. He felt that when his friend was seized, some con- 
nexion existed between that circumstance and his own position,—the 
more so since the officials maintained a significant silence when question- 
ed upon the matter. Some weeks passed, and the cloud still oversha- 
dowed the house. At length, at two o’clock in the morning of the 28th 
of July, he was awakened by his valet, and summoned to meet an officer 
who had entered the salons below. There were so!diers in the street, and 
the cap of a Cossack was recognised behind a group of men with white 
plumes. The Director of the Police met bim as he went down, with or- 
ders to give up his papers, and to accompany him to the bureau. A 
wretched ecene of terror and grief ensued. 

a . 


. * 


Upwards of half a year elapsed, while Herzen was transferred from one 
place of detention to another, before he learned his sentence. Sometimes, 
secluded in an ancient cell converted from monastic to penal uses, he was 
allowed to converse only with his gaolers ; sometimes the authorities re- 
lented from this rigour, and permitted him to have books and paper, and 
even to receive the visits of his friends. At irregular intervals he was 
brought up before the Imperial commissioners, first exhorted by a priest 
to confess his political sins, and then plied with leading questions as to se- 
cret associations, their places of meeting, their numbers, objects, and meth- 
ods of action. His invariable reply, that he belonged to no secret asso- 
ciations, was characterised as a perverse endeavour to elude the Imperial 
justice. The Imperial clemency, however, was proposed to him on con- 
dition of his becoming an informer. To refuse was to aggravate his 
offence, and to excite additional suspicions, punished by additional severi- 
ties. In Russia, however, there is a prisea aristocracy. M. Herzen con- 
trasts his own treatment—somewbat considerate and respectful—with 





that of the peasants, menial servants, workmen, or citizens accused or 
condemmed. The practice of torture, though thrice abolished—by Peter 
the Third, by Catherine the Second, and by Alexander the First-—pre- 
vails from Bebring’s Straits to Tauroggen, and men and women are flog- 
ged, chained, forced to walk with bare feet on frozen iron floors, to eat 
excessively salt food, to endure the temperature of ovens, and to vary 
between the extremes of thirst and famine, that they may corroborate by 
their confessions the perjuries of the police. Ouly an escaped captive 
can testify to their miseries, since every grade ot officials composes a se- 
parate fraternity deaf among the victims, dumb among those who have 
the power to redress. Such are the disorders and brutalities of these 
courts of secret justice, that the poor criminal awaits with impatience the 
end of his trial and the beginning of his punishment, for Siberian banish- 
ment, monotonously wretched, is preferred to the gratuitous and malig- 
nant caprices of the petty tribunals. Not even the fear of these Powers, 
however, could silence the political prisoners, who argued with the com- 
missioners, denied their inferences, and occasionally threw out suggestions 
of the most refiaed but audacious irony. The following is admirable; it 
refers to a free ballad against the altar and the throne ;— 

The auditor of the commission, a pedant and pietist who had grown gre 
and lean through envy and covetousness, asked Sokolofsky, apparently throug 
respect for the throne and altar, and as if not understanding the grammatical 
sense of the last two verses : 

‘* To whom do you apply the detestable words at the end of your poem?” 

“ Be assured,”’ answered Sokolofsky, “ that they do not apply to the Empe- 
ror, but to God. I direct your attention particularly to this extenuating cir- 
cumstance.” 

The anditor shrugged his shoulders, looked up to the ceiling, then re- 
a Sokolofsky tor a long while silently, and finally took a pinch of 
snull. 

Ultimately M. Herzen was banished to Perm, on the desolate Siberian 
frontier. To this place he was taken in a carriage, guarded by soldiers, 
and, on his arrival was at once introduced to the governor. That func- 
tionary was neither harsh nor insolent, and M. Herzen discovered that the 
first day of exile was the first day of liberty since the night-arrest. How- 
ever, from Perm he was deported to Wiatka, and hidden in the remoter 
desert beyond the country of the Woteks, the Mordwines, and Tschere- 
misses. Here bis superior, with all the instincts of a wolf, bad all the 
habits of a monkey—coarse, dissolute, brutal, enjoying only the humour 
of antics, gibes, and sneers. He placed M. Herzen at an official desk to 
scribble with the clerks—a company of poor minded, dirty, spiritless 
creatures, whose society forced him to regret his former prison with its 
solitude, its vermin, its moisture and darkness, its sentinels pacing by the 
door. Nevertheless, he had time and iuclination to observe. 

* * > * * 


Siberia, subjected to a series of vicious or incompetent governors, adds 
little to the resources of the Russian Empire. It is officially regarded as 
a region which, abounding in furs and other valuable commodities, may 
be drawn upon to replenish the Imperial treasury ; but which is cold, 
dismal, scanty in its produce of food, destitute of good roads and rivers, 
and inhabited by a meagre and unenterprising population, Yet to this 
country, M. Herzen affirms, a nation like the American might give an 
impulse that would place it among the richest in the world. The open- 
ing of the Amoor, which will tend to introduce Siberia to America on 
the confines of China, may stimulate its commercial and industrial de- 
velopment :— 

I said long ago that the Pacific Ocean will be the Mediterranean of the fu- 
ture. In this future, the part of Siberia is most important, in consequence of 
its position between the Pacific, Southern Asia, and Russia. It is understood, 
of course, that Siberia must extend to the Chinese frontier. Why should we 
be obliged to tremble with cold in Beresof and Irkutsk, when there is a 
Krasnoyarsk ? 

The natives are generally well-formed, healthy, and characterised by 
habits of prudence. They have no feudal class, and the officials who 
govern them resemble a hostile garrison. Free from the immediate con- 
trol both of the army and the Church, the use of bunting implements has 
communicated to them a bold and almost a martial spirit, which flourishes 
unrepressed, while the police and their superiors are absorbed in a policy 
of private embezz!ement. 

Recalled from Siberia to the capital, M. Herzen perpetrated a second 
offence, and incurred a second punishment, the nature of which may be 
gathered from a dialogue with the chief commissary of police :— 

“ It seems it is not very long since you got permission to return to the 
capital ?”’ ; 

** Last year.” 

The old man shook his head. 








“ You profit badly by the I 
once more going to Wiatke ? — ee oe a ~ 
I looked at him with astonishment. 


Prd a he continued, “ you show a noble gratitude to Government for your 
: indeed, I do not understand!” I said, losing myself in conjectures. 

.) Ou cannot understand what this means? That is very bad! What con- 
sapiens have you—what occupations? Instead of showing the first ‘time an 
7 pacwdinnty zeal to wash off the spots left behind by youthful error, instead 
oO sreeif orice your capacities for the public welfare, you continue to occupy 
— with politics, and to oppose Government. Has experience taught you 
cicibes bene are 7s sure that in the number of those with whom you 

, Snotevery time some rascal, knowing nothing better, than to 

eee some utente hither with a denunciation?” ™ 7 

*“ Hf you can explain to me what all this signifies you will greatly oblige me. 
Tam torturing myself t derst ‘ i 
ps make alsin. » understand what you are talking about, or to what 

*“ Of what I talk? Hem! well tel! me, did you hear that 
Bridge, a policeman murdered a man in the night i hatin 

“ I did hear it,” I answered quite naively. 

“* And you repeated it?” 

‘* It seems 8o that I repeated it.” 

“ With reasoning about it, I think.” 

“« Probably.” 


“« And with what reasonings? There is always the same inclination to blame 


break of war, indeed, they were only permitted to circulate within the | Government. I tell you openly, it does h ° 
i Any 4 en and it will be taken into consideration Caeaua" SmaRE re 


*« But, for Heaven's sake!” I said, “ what do I confess? The whole town 


talked about this story; they talked of it in the Chanceries of the Minister of 


Home Affairs, as well as in the magazines, Is it to be understood that I, like- 
wise talked of it ?”” » 

‘* To spread false and malicious rumours, is a crime prosecuted by law.” 

‘* It seems that you accuse me of having invented this tale ?’”’ 

ah account made to gst y vied it is only said, that you helped to 
sprea is pernicious rumour. But thereupon ensued ; i i 
about your returning to Wiatka.” . er 

_ The reader will now be anxious to examine, from M. Herzen’s point of 
view, the prospects of liberalism in Russia. Comparing the society of 
Moscow in 1812 with that which he left in 1847, his heart “ beats with 


periences of a patriotic and intellectual Russian in cooflict with his Go- | joy.”” There was, at the former date, a society of malcontents, formed of 


dismissed officials, and of others, dissatisfied by nature ; but, a year before 
the Earopean conflagration, independent opinions had spread ; doctrines 
of liberty reigned in extending circles. He, first a professor, then an aulic 
councillor, was again permitted to live in the old capital, and remarked 
the effect of these tendencies upon the more earnest order of minds, Pa- 
triotism in Russia has usually been confined to a police-inspired flattery 
of the Government or its works—styling Schuia the “ Russian Manches- 
ter,’’ and St. Petersburg the “ Palmyra ofthe North.” Boulgarine wrote in 
the Vorthern Bee, that of one advantage likely to arise from the con- 
struction of a railroad between St. Petersburg and Moscow he could not 
think without emotion—that a person might then hear a 7’ Deum for the 


Emperor in the morning at Kasan, and another, in the evening, at Moscow 


But Tchaadajeff, the man who wrote that Russia had a vacant past, an in- 
supportable present, and no future—that she was a hiatus in human intelli- 
gence, addressed himself more directly to the sense of the reasonable 
classes, who understood what he meant, and knew it tc be partly true. 
The book was interdicted. Its sole reviewer was dismissed from his pro- 
fessorship, the favouring Review was suspended, Tchaadajeff, lika Tasso, 
was pronounced mad, and forced by Nicholas to sign a paper engaging to 
write no more. Every Saturday, during a year, an officer and a physi 
called at his door to make a report of his health, and delivered fifty-two 
sworn certificates of his lauacy. The Czar had been alarmed; but the 
public had been disquieted, and continued to repeat his words that Rus- 
sia was as the gigantic Moscow Bell, which sank to the earth before it had 
produced a sound—a mute empire, asleep or dead. M. Herzen is a wiser 
patriot, for he will not despair of the Commonwealth. 

We gain from this narrative of persecution and exile a better idea of 
the governing system in Russia than from any previous work. It is rich 
in curious and authentic detailLondon Leader. 
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THE MUSCOVITE JERUSALEM. 


According to the Univers, there exists not far from Moscow a place re- 
joicing in the eupbonious title of ‘‘ Voskréseenskoé.” The interpretation 
of this outlandish term is “ The New Jerusalem ;”’ in other words, it isa 
counterfeit of the Holy Cily. One of its chief places of attraction is a 
mock tomb, called the Saviour’s Sepulchre, to which crowds of “ the 
pious” continually flock for the purpose of offering prayers for the de- 
liverance of the real tomb. They are taught also to supplicate Heaven 
for the extermination of those who guard the “ holy places,” and to in- 
voke a like curse upon such as have betrayed the Curistian cause by be- 
coming their allies. 

It appears that this imaginary Jerusalem consists of a vast temple, the 
site of which corresponds with that of Palestine, save in the absence of a 
bright sky and a glowing sun. The resemblance in the natural position 
is rendered perfect by immense artificial works, so as to remove the al- 
lusion almost beyond the power of discovery. On one side of the strac- 
ture is a brook, upon the banks of which are inscriptions announcing 
that the pilgrim bas reached Kedron, while on the other side is an emi- 
nence. called the Mount of Olives; then, on passing a spacious crenel- 
lated enclosure, the beholder sees before him a grand edifice, in imitation 
of the one erectei over the Holy Sepulchre, having an immense cupola, 
and all the accessories belonging to its famous prototype. The effect is 
said to be quite bewildering. This impression increases after having pe- 
netrated into the interior, where all the details of the true temple are mi- 
nutely copied, where the sanctums, the altars, the tombs—in all their di- 
mensions—and where the painting and the ornaments are all of the same 
kind as those at Jerusalem. In the ioner sanctuary, too, there are the 
seven lamps kept continually burning, and so complete is the deception 
that there is an equal degree of emotion excited among the ignorant pea- 
santry as in the sacred grotto itself. Such is the Muscovite Jerusalem. 
The invention of this extraordinary sham is attributed to Alexis, father of 
Peter the Great. 

And now as to the motive of so strange acreation. Among the objects 
found upon the wounded Russians at Inkerman was a Slavonic book, well 
besmeared and smoke scented, and purporting to be a guide to the above- 
mentioned fabric. This work discloses a secret which tae ingenuity of 
western speculators has failed to worm out. Jt shows that the Czars have 
bad another pole of attraction besides Constantinople ; they have fixed 
their greedy gaze upon the fallen city of the Hebrew. In order to gain 
possession of the Ottoman capital, they have appealed to the cupidity of 
their subjects: they have pointed to the sunny south as their heritage 3. 
they have depicted it as the “ laud of milk and boney,” which they are 
destined to seize and inherit. But their day-dreams have not been con- 
tent with so rich an inheritance as that. They have also aspired to- 
plant their eagles upon the hill of Zion, to see their vultures hovering 
with outstretched wings over the desecrated fane of Salem. To realise 
this grand vision, not only have they operated upon the baser passions of 
their people ; not only have they fed their lust tor conquest and plunder, 
but endeavoured to excite their fanaticism, to awaken their religious en- 
thusiasm. In short, they have preached a newcrusade. “ The empire of 
the Koran must be destroyed,” say the Czars. “ The profaned and dese- 
crated lands of the East, once hallowed by the tread of angels and blessed 
by the presence of Divinity, must be recovered, and the broad highway 
to this sacred prize is through the fertile provinces of the Turk. Con- 
stantinople is the gate to Jerusalem.” 

As a remembrauce of his high destiny the Czars have erected in the 
heart of their empire a structure modelled upon the oft-visited church of 
the Nativity. They have styled it “ Voskréseenskoé, or “ the New Je- 
rusalem.”’ Thousands of pilgrims visit its shrine every year, aud they are 
encouraged to perform that “ holy act” asa means of impressing strongly 
upon their minds the thought of Jerusalem itself—that “ tuture capital 





of the Orient.” The Muscovite rulers teach their subjects that the deli- 
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verance of the Desolate City must not remain unaccomplished. That is 
to be the supreme end of all their fond hopes, and toward its attainment 
no species of cunning is left unemployed. 


Sh 


Ow Drawiye ANIMALS IN Motion.—I confess I feel inadequate to the 
task of entering into controversy, and feel it may be considered little 
short of presumption in me to undertake to portray in words that which 
I have so frequently placed on canvas, and perhaps so ineffectually. No 
one, however creative his powers and ability, has thoroughly succeeded 
in giving the true action to any moveable being that would leave on the 
mind a permanent impression that either their observations or delinea- 
tions are absolutely correct ; for in the representation of animal motion, 
either on canvas or paper, there ia much difficulty in laying down a ru/e. 
The rapidity with which a horse passes by you and then passes away pre- 
cludes the possibility of bringing it within the compass of a rule ; yet we 
know that such is the truth and beauty of animated nature that the 
most minute particle of the elaborate system becoming disarranged 
throws the whole structure out of order. That there is a rule I will not 
attempt to disprove, but so difficult is it to apply or comprehend that I 
fear it will never be achieved by the most skilful and enlightened on the 
subject. The fact of our knowing that all pictorial representations, 
however dexterously treated, are in reality in a state of repose. It is a 

t strain on the imagination to fancy locomotive energy. A race- 
~ will clear from twenty to twenty-four feet at a bound, but he leaves 
the impres:iou of his feet on the turf—thus ; from which I 
infer a horse at full gallop places but one feet at a time on the ground. 
This is more convincing to the ear than the eye. In listening to a horse 
galloping on a hard road, you will find it accurately exhibited by placing 
your little finger on a table, or a pane of glass, and causing the other 
three fingers to follow in rotation : by so doing you will not fail to pro- 
duce the precise sound of that of a horse galloping. Then follows the 
bound, and again the 1 2 3 4 in regular succession. I once heard an art- 
ist of great and justly-merited celebrity observe that he would give a 
preference to objects painted wrong, yet looking right, over those which 
were in reality right, yet appearing wrong. Toa certain extent lama 
disciple to this principle. I find that, to give the appearance of anything 
like progression, J cannet produce it without considerable exaggeration ; 
and my belief is that nothing like an accurate delineation will ever be 
accomplished.— Letter from J. F. Herring, Sen’r. 





Tue Taackeray Divyer In Lonpon.—The Thackeray dinner was a 
triumph. Covers, we are assured, were laid for sixty ; and sixty and no 
more—each person having previously paid his two guineas—sat down 
precisely at the minute named to do honour to the great novelist. Sixty 
‘very hearty shakes of the hand did Thackeray receive from sixty friends 
on that occasion ; and hearty cheers from sixty vociferous and friendly 
tongues followed the Chairman’s proposal of bis health, and of wishes for 
his speedy and successful return among us. Dickens—the best after-din- 
ner speaker now alive—was never happier. He spoke as if he was fully 
conscious that it was a great occasion, and that the absence of even one 
reporter was a matter of congratulation, affording ampler room to un- 
bend. The table was in the shape of a horse-shoe, having two Vice-Chair- 
men; and this circumstance was wrought up and played with by Dickens 
in the true Sam Weller and Charles Dickens manner. Thackeray, who 
is far from what is called a good speaker, outdid himself. There was his 
usual hesitation ; but then hesitation becomes his manner of speaking 
and his matter, and is never unpleasant to his hearers, though it is, we 
are assured, most irksome to himself. His speech was fall of pathos, and 
humour, and oddity, with bits of prepared parts imperfectly recollected, 
but most happily made good by the felicities of the passing moment. 
Like the “ Last Minstrel ’“— 

Each blank in faithless memory void 

The poet’s glowing thoughts supplied. 
It was a speech to remember for its earnestness of purpose and its un- 
doubted originaiiiy. Thea the Chairman quitted, and many near and at 
a distance quitted with him. Thackeray was on the move with the Chair- 
man, when, inspired by the moment, Jerrold took the chair, and Thacke- 
ray remained. Who is to chronicle what now passed ?—what passages of 
wit—what neat, and pleasant, and sarcastic speeches in proposing healths 
—what varied and pleasant, ay, and at times sarcastic acknowledgments? 
Up to the time when Dickens left, a good reporter might have given all, 
and with ease, to future ages ; but there could be no reporting what fol- 
lowed. There were words too nimble and too full of flame for a dozen 
Gurneys, all ears, to catch and preserve. Few will forget that night. 
There was an “ air of wit’? about the room for three days after. Eaough 
to make the two next companies, though downright fools, right witty.— 
Table Talk, London News. 


THe Great Horer in Paris.—On Tuesday the hotel, of which we feel 
bound to give a description, was thrown opeu to the public. The Hotel 
du Louvre is unquestionably by far the most magnificent institution of 
the kind yet established. The ground it occupies covers a space of 8000 
métres, swallowing up many streets formerly existing on the spot. There 
are three interior courts. The centre, or cour d’honneur, has a magnifi- 
cent entrance by the Rue de Rivoli—an inferior one by the Rue St. 
Honoré. It is covered with glass ; so that in all weathers visitors can 
get in and out of their carriages without risk. The exterior walls are 
covered with sculptures, and rich candelabra give a brilliant light all 
night. An immense hall, by a double staircase, leads to the first story. 
The dining-room is forty métres long, thirteen wide, and ten high. This 
apartment, with its vestibule, is splendidly decorated with mirrors, sculp- 
tures, gilding, caryatides, and pictures: it is capable of containing 350 
guesis. The rest of the building, from the sa/ons on the first to the 
smallest bed-rooms on the fourth and even fifth story, displays all the re- 
finemente of comfort and Juxary. Below, splendid furniture, rich hang- 
ings, decorations where art and taste are as prominent as magnificence, 
everywhere appear. Above, airy elegant apartmeuts—the highest of all 
with terraces, contain excellent beds, good easy-chairs, handsome mir- 
rors, every requisite for ease and comfort. And this at the rate of two or 
three francs a day! Of the dependencies of such an establishment it is 
difficult to form an idea; suffice it to say that kitchens, bath-room:, 
smoking-rooms, reading-rooms, laundry, &c., all on a scale proportioned 
to the necessities of a building of this nature and extent. But beside 
these a photographic establishment is being organised at the summit of 
the hotel, and, in order to save the fatigue of the ascension to the sitters, 
an ascending chamber will raise them from the ground-floor to the ateliers. 
Not the least marvellous part of this last undertaking is the fact that but 
thirteen months and a half have been employed in carrying it into exe- 
cution, from the laying of the foundation stone to the opening of its doors 
to the public, and that with the intervention of one of the severest win- 
ters on record, where the masons’ works were of necessity, during many 
weeks, kept wholly at a stand-still—Paris letter, Oct. 18. 





BirKENHEAD Dock Works.—At the meeting of the Liverpool Dock 
Committee, on Thursday, a reportfrom Mr. J. B. Hartley was read. It 
stated that he proposed to construct, in the first instance, an open basin 
of about 4} acres area ; and opening from this in the line of its direction, 
three locks of the various widths of 50 feet, 28 feet, and 80 feet—the for- 
mer being adapted for the reception of the general class of sailing vessels, 
the middle one for the use of coasters and river craft, and the larger lock 
for the convenience of steamers and the largest class of shipping. This 
latter to be provided with a pair of intermediate gates, that the lock may 
be used for passing vessels of a medium size or for the general trade, with- 
out the loss of water which would otherwise occur. The sill of the 50-feet 
lock to be laid 12 feet below old dock sill; the sili of the 28 feet lock to 
be laid 5 feet below old dock sill ; that of the 80-feet lock to be laid 10 
feet below old dock sill. The level of the old dock sill being the datum 
from which the heights of the tides in the published tables are calculated, 
the depth of water on these sills at the lowest neap tides—say on a tide 
rising 9 feet by the tables—would consequently be 21 feet on the first, 14 
feet on the second, and 19 feet on the last. The entrance locks thus de- 
scribed are intended to open into an intermediate dock of about 8} acres 
area, which it is proposed shall be excavated to the depth of 18 feet below 
the old dock sill. Between this dock and the pool there will be a 50-feet 
and a 28 feet lock of similar size to those opening from the river, and a 
passage 80 feet in width. The inner sills of the large inner locks, and 
.those of the passage, he proposes to lay at the depth of 8 feet below 
the old dock sill, The inner sill of the small lock at the depth of 1 foot 
below that datum. The outer or open basin next to the river is to be ex- 
cavated aud provided with a flooring of masonry at the depth of 17 feet 
below the datum ; it will be surrounded on its three walled sides with 
sewers and sluices, communicating with the pool so as to obtain both a 
direct and cross scouring power, and by these means, and keeping this 
basia of the smallest possible dimensions, he is in hopes of being able to 
maintain the depth of water proposed to be made. The principal practi- 
cal difficulty would ariseia keeping the platforms of the gates clear of sand 
sufficiently to prevent itsinterfereuce with their working. To obviate this 
difficulty as much as possible, he intends to lay those platforms at a much 
lower level relative to the sill than has been usually the practice, and, 


by excavating the dock deeper, keeping the working parts of the gates 
higher than the platforms, and introducing a system of sluices in connex- 
ion with the sills in addition to those they had hitherto adopted. The re- 
port enters into various details for providing accommodation and carry- 
ing out the works. The design provides a double river entrance, having 
openings 70 feet and 60 feet in width, giving access to a half-tide basin 
54 acres in area ; from this open two docks of a Jong and narrow charac- 
ter, of the respective area of 64 and 73 acres ; the former, or north dock, 
being distinct in itself, the latter joining to and forming an enlargement 
of the present Egerton Dock. In connexion with this half-tide basin, Mr. 
Hartley bas laid down the design for four graving docks of different capa- 
cities, which be imagines will be found an indispensable adjunct to any 
increase of trade at Birkenhead. These docks, as designed, will be most 
conveniently situated so far as regards the means of connecting their quays 
with the existing railways in that locality. He estimated that the cost 
of the works for the No. 1. plan, submitted by him, would be £1,055,000, 
and for the No. 2. plan to £1,078,0600. The only difference between the 
two plans was a provision for accommodating the largest class of steamers, 
by making in place of the 80 feet lock, as shown in plan No. 1, a passage 
120 feet in width furnished with double gates to retain the water, and 
a reserve gate to shut it out when necessary, as shown on No. 2 plan, 

The Chairman said, the report had been referred to them by the Coun- 
cil, who wished to have their report upon it. 

After a brief conversation the consideration of the report and plans was 
referred to the Works Sub-committee, the names of Mr. Brockelbank and 
Mr. Mann being added. Another resolution from the special committee 
of the council was read, authorizing Mr. Hartley to let the Birkenhead 
Docks run dry, effecting the operation gradually, and exvcuting the ne- 
cessary repairs to the river wall at the northside of the Woodside-basin. 
The sanction of the committee to Mr. Hartley’s proceeding with the neces- 
sary repairs was given.—London paper, Oct. 15. 





AnotueER “ Basy Snow” Fature.—One of these unseemly exhibitions 
took place in the Marquee Gardens, near York, last week, got up by the 
same interested parties as those who promoted the shows at Withernsea, 
and other places, but it received very little support indeed, and certainly 
none whatever from the intelligent and respectable portion of the citi- 
zens, Twenty-five babies were exhibited in a large tent, and five prizes, 
principally consisting of timepieces, were awarded, according to the bal- 
loted votes of the entire company ia the tent, which did not exceed 200 
persons. In the evening fireworks, it was announced, would be displayed 
in the gardens, to be followed by a ball, and a large number of persons 
attended, principally of youthful mechanics. The fireworks, however, 
were interrupted and the ball prevented by riotous proceedings, in the 
course of which much damage was done to trees and other property.— 
London paper, Oct. 20. 


‘ Mr. Punch thus discourses on the subject : 


The Baby Show abomination, which had its origin in the vulgar brain 
of a greedy American quack, is making, to the disgrace of some of the 
women of England, considerable progress among us. There was a recent 
show at Boston, and another at Withernsea, of which more presently. Be- 
fore us lies an announcement of a third, to be perpetrated in a suburb, 
and the walls and hoards are placarded with invitations to a fourth, to 
be appropriately held among the beasts at the Surrey Zoological Lasti- 
tute. 

As no decent woman of any class would take her infant into a crowd to 
be examined, handled, and pinched, as if it were an animal for sale, to 
have it weighed, and its little bones aud muscles commented upon, its fat 
estimated, and the general process gone through with which farmers and 
butchers buy and sell their live stock, Wr. Punch has no hesitation in 
using language upon the subject, which he would abstain from employ- 
ing, were he merely remonstrating with thoughtless persons. He is per- 
fectly certain that upon such women as are pot ashamed to assist at these 
exhibitions, his remarks would be utterly wasted. To the train of coarse 
and impure thought, suggestion, and comparison which is generated at 
such shows, he need not allude, because the offensiveness of the original 
idea is more than suflicient to repel and disgust any true womanly mind, 
no matter in what station of life the woman may move. He addresses 
himself to the question as one of humanity, and because he deems it to be 
a case in which police interference should take place. The greediness of 
gain has sometimes to be met rather promptly ; and here is a very proper 
occasion for belping the helpless. 





Of the nature of the passions excited by these shows, of the treatment 
to which the unhappy babies are exposed, and of the general character of 
the scene, an idea may be formed from the following acceunt of the pro- 
ceedings at the Withernsea Show. 

After describing the crowd and the confusion which prefaced the exa- 
mination of the candidates, the reporter says— 

“* At half-past three the judges entered the building, and the previous quiet 
of the scene was changed into bustle and excitement. Nurses and mothers, 
with babies in their arms, fought their way through the crowd, and b/ushed 
not beneath the fire of jokes. How all were safely settled without accident we 
know not. Those who know what it is to carry a child through a crowd may 
appreciate the scene. Ultimately the competitors, on the laps of their mothers 
and nurses, were arranged all round, and in the ceatre of the buildiag.” 

That such mothers and such nurses should not “ blush” beneath “ the 
fire” of such “ jokes” as were likely to be launched on the occasion, we 
can well believe—those who did not blush to be there at all had little to 
fear for their modesty. The “ judges’ proceeded to their examination, 
and during this, 

‘“‘ Great noise and confusion prevailed, and attempts were frequently made 
to force open the front door. At about five o’clock the anxious duties of the 
judges were completed, and the children were placed in the orcbestra, just ia 
time, as the door was then forced open, the impatient crowd rushed in, and all 
order was at an end.” 

The bones and the fat and the weight of the poor little creatures hav- 
ing been duly tested, the decision as to the quarter ia which Provi- 
dence had acted most kindly (the profanity of the affair being another of 
its amiable features) had to be announced. 

“ Then the uproar reached its height. The time for sweet simpering to the 
judges was past. Tender mothers expanded into viragoes, frantic protesta- 
tions arose on all sides ; unsuccessful babies were held screaming up at arm's 
length by the excited parents, and a jury was demanded. The uproar, however, 
became so intense, that the promoter of the display, atter handing over the 
prizes to the parents of the successful competitors, left Hall without delay, 
fearing that any longer stay might perchance prove personally disagreeable.” 

(We heartily wish that the “ frantic’ women had finished the display 
by dragging the fellow through the foulest horse-pond ia the neighbour- 
hood, but this par parenthése.) Such is the treatment to which the ba- 
bies are exposed—a hot crowd, a frightful noise and riot, and personal 
til-treatment. These are the boons proffered to babies by Baby Shows. 





CiericaL ELoquence.—Another grievance, still wide of our especial 
province, which has given rise to a good deal of dissatisfaction, is the 
literarv character of the great majority of our sermons. People fancy 
somehow or other, the clergy as a body do not in this matter quite keep 
pace with the times. Some months ago a venerable Archdeacon charged 
his clergy to bestow more pains upon their pulpit addresses, to take a 
wider range and introduce into them a greater diversity of topic. These 
recommendations were shortly afterwards enforced by a leadiag article 
in a highly important newspaper. The article gave strong expression to 
the general opinion ; but we do not hear that much good has yet been 
effected either by the fuactionary of the Charch or by him of the Press, 
A Correspondent (J. C.) sends us an anecdote which may perhaps throw 
a little light upon the matter. He tells us that having on the late 
Thanksgiving Sunday morning been annoyed by a nonsensical sermon in 
his own parish church, he sought on the evening of the sam day for im- 
proved spiritual food in the church of the adjoining parish. There, in due 
time, to bis horror and amazement—he re-heard the same text given out, 
and was condemaed to sit through the same identical sermoa delivered 
over again, word for word, by another clergyman. He was at first in- 
clined to believe that this was mere evideuce of the good uaderstanding 
between the rector of the one parish and the curate of the other ;—a proof 
of a kind of intercommonage between these reverend worthies, by which 
one set of sermons was made to do duty for two parishes. But, chancing 
the following morning to take up one of the clerical newspapers, his at- 
tention was attracted by the following advertisement :—* To the Clergy. 
SEBastToPor.—Sermons ready for Sunday next, being the day appointed 
for offering up prayer and thanksgiving for the Capture of Sebastopol.” 
Curiosity prompted our Correspondent to expend half-a-crowa in the pur- 
chase of oue of these ready-made ecclesiastical articles. Oa looking at 
it, he found that it was merely Monsieur Tonson come agiin—the very 
same identical prosy thing, without religion or patriotism, that he had 
twice been entrapped into listening to on the day before. Our Corres- 
pondent is extremely indignant,—but surely all this is very natural. 
Fuller quotes grave authority for the existence of a Saint Rumball who 
began to preach 4s soon as he was born. Our youug lads are not quite 
so clever, but they begin to preach as soon as they are ordained ; and as 





it cannot be expected that they should know much about the business 
(no pains having been bestowed on instructing them in it), itis not at all 





wonderful that they should occasionally take advantage of the frippery 
provided for them by some theological Moses & Co. Bad as the article 
provided on this occasion was deemed to be by our Correspondent, it is 
by no means clear that he was not a gainer by the twoclergymen having 
on this occasion treated their congregations with that which cost them 
something.—Atheneum. 

A Damper For our Op Foairs.—* Do not suppose that I bold youth 
is genius; all that I say is that genius, when young, is divine. Why, the 
greatest captains of ancient and modern times both conquered Italy at 25! 
Youth, extreme youth, overthrew the Persian empire. Don John of Aus- 
tria won Lepanto at 25—the greatest battle of modern time ; had it not 
been for the jealousy of Philip, the next year he wouid bave been Empe- 
ror of Mauritania. Gaston de Foix was only 22 when he stood a victor 
on the plain of Ravenna. Every one remembers Condé and Rocroy at 
the same age. Gustavus Adolphus died at 38. Look at his captains— 
that wonderful Dake of Weimar, only 36 when he died. Banér himself, 
after all his miracles, died at 45. Cortes was little more than 30 when he 
gazed upon the golden cupolas of Mexico. When Maurice of Saxony died 
at 32 all Europe acknowledged the loss of the greatest captain and the 
profound-st statesman of the age. Then there is Nelson, Clive-—but these 
are warriors, and perhaps you may think there are greater things thar 
war. Ido not. I worship the Lord of Hosts. But take the most illus- 
trious achievements of civil prudence. Innocent III, the greatest of the 
Popes, was the despot of Christendom at 37. John de Medici was a Car- 
dinal at 15, and, Guicciardini tells us, baffled with his craft Ferdinand of 
Aragon himself. He was Pope as Leo X. at 37. Luther robbed even 
him of bis richest province at 35. Take Ignatius Loyola and Joha Wes- 
ley—they worked with young brains. Ignatius was only 30 when he 
made his pilgrimage and wrote the ‘ Spiritual Exercises.’ Pascal wrote 
a great work at 16 (the greatest of Frenchmen), and died at 37. Ah! 
that futal 37, which reminds me of Byron—greater even as a man than a@ 
writer. Was it experience that guided the pencil of Raphael when he 
painted the palaces of Rome? He died at 37. Richelieu was Secretary 
of State at 31. Well, then, there are Bolingbroke and Pitt, both Minis- 
ters before other men leave off cricket. Grotius was in practice at 17, 
and Attorney-General at 24. And Acquaviva—Acquaviva was General 
of the Jesuits. ruled every Cabinet in Europe, and colonised America be- 
fore he was 37. What a career! the secret sway of Europe! That was 
indeed a position! But it is needless to mutiply instances. The history 
of heroes is the history of youth.”"—Disraeli’s * Coningsby.” 








MarrrwontaL Disarrorstment.—In the parish of Blackawton, Devon- 
shire, lives a thrifty widow, who carries on a farm successfully, aud who, 
although nearly fifty, is not yet invincible to the arrows of Cupid. She 
has been wooed and won by a stalwart yeoman, a widower, named Not- 
tle; and one day last week the happy couple repaired to Blackawton 
church for the purpose of being joined together in holy matrimony. The 
officiating clergyman informed the worthy pair that he desired to say a 
few words to them before he tied the indissoiuble knot which would bind 
them together for better for worse, so long as they both should live. With 
much eloquence he discoursed on the solemnity and deep import of the 
marriage state—of its duties and privileges—and of its vast influence 
for good or for evil on the future career of those who entered into its holy 
bonds ; and then he ventured to inquire if the bride had had the worldly 
wisdom to secure unto herself, or her children, what she possessed of this 
world’s goods ; because if she had not, the performance of the marriage 
ceremony wou!d make both her and all she possessed the lawful property 
of her wedded husband! He counselled her to reflect on this, and pause 
ere too late. Whether the bridegroom’s tongue was stilled by the sur- 
prise consequent ou this lawyer-like conduct of the parson, is not kaowa, 
but certain it is that bis intended bride refused to become his wife, and 
they returned to the farmstead as they left it—not man and wife. The 
affair has created quite a sensation in the neighbourhood.—Lreter Fly- 
ing Post. 

We should be surprised (says another paper) if such conduct on the 
part of aclergyman had not created some sensation in the neighbour- 
hood, and shall be still more so if we do not speedily hear of the Bishop 
having visited with his severest displeasure the couduct of a minister 
who could so strangely forget the duties of his sacred calling. Sarely, 
surely, the lawyers, and the parchments, and the worldly bargainings be- 
tween future man and wife, pursue people close enough to church door, 
without finding a sharp practitioner of a wolf, under the sheep’s cloth- 
ing of the priest, at the very foot of the altar. The Bishop will have the 
less compunction in stripping the gown from off the shoulders of this 
gentleman when he remembers that he will make a capital pettifogger, 
—in these days a far more lucrative profession than a cure of souls, 


ATTEMPTED ASSASSINATION OF A Lapy.—Miss Charlotte Hinds, owner 
of a property near Ballyconnell, county Cavan, was proceeding home 
from the market to her residence at Tubberlion, when, in going up off the 
main road through what is called Curren-lane, two ruffians leaped from 
behind a ditch, dragged her off her car, knocked her down with repeated 
blows of loaded whips or sticks, and, whilst weltering in her blood, fired 
three pistols loaded with pellets—all of which took effect in the head— 
and, strange to say, she is yet alive, but without the slightest hope of re- 
covery. This horrid outrage wascommitted in the open day, shortly be- 
fore four in the afternoon, in a populous place, several houses immediately 
contiguous to the place ; but, until the deed was done, and the f2llows 
securely off through a neighbouring wood, not one made their appearance. 
It was also committed beside her own property; but it was remarked 
that almost, if not all, the tenants on the land made their appearance in 
Ballycounell market that day most couspicuously, in order to be out of 
the way. One o* her tenants, an old lame man, named Andrew Reilly, 
Miss Hinds took up on the way ; but, as his life is in some of the leases 
on the lands, he escaped, though he says he was fired at ; but this is not 
believed, Miss Hind’s servant-boy is committed to the Bridewell for 
further examination, as he prevaricated, and told a most improbable 
story. Miss Hinds was a most kind, good, religious woman. Her only 
crime was endeavouring to get her rights from a banded, lawless set of 
tenants, who thoyght to hold the lands without payment of rent. She 
had an ejectment served on one Stephens here, on the 26th ult., which is 
the cause of this deed ofblood. When the report came in here to the 
market, it seemed to be nothing more than an every-day occurreuce, and 
was received with savage exultation by many—even females.—Dudlin 
Evening Mail.—(The poor lady is since dead.) 





Stitu More War-ConcuoLocy.—It is understood that the late des- 
truction at Sweaborg was chiefly effected by means of bomb-shells charg- 
ed with a liquid combustible. We are informed that an invention pre- 
cisely of the nature of these shells was communicated to Lord Hardinge, 
in April, 1854, by Mr. William Hutton, writer in Stirling. Mr. Hutton’s 
communication was remitted to the consideration of the Board of Ord- 
nance, with several others bearing on the same subject ; and so lately as 
the 29th August last, the thanks of the board were conveyed to him for 
his invention. From the accounts supplied to their Government by the 
Russian authorities at Sweaborg, as to the operation of the shells charged 
with liquid, thrown into the town by the British fleet, Mr. Hutton is fully 
satisfied that the Admiralty had adopted his suggestion, The effects of 
these shells will probably soon be experienced at Odessa. Mr. Hutton 
has, he believes, discovered another preparation for charging bomb-shells, 
of a nature so fearfully destructive to human life that he bas resolved not 
to divulge it. To the same gentleman were the Government, it is said, 
chiefly indebted for many useful hints with regard to alleviating the suf- 
ferings of the army in the Crimea during the course of the past winter.— 
Scotsman. 

Mx. GLADSTONE ON THE CoLontes.—The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, 
who is at present on a visit to Sir S. W. Glynne, at Hawarden Castle, de- 
livered a lecture on “ The Colonies,” on the 12th instant, at the Literary 
Institution in the neighbouring village. After aliuding to the great in- 
crease which has taken place in emigration from Great Britain and Ire- 
land during the last few years, he went on to discuss the benefits and ad- 
vautages of colonisation. The prevailing opinion was that we should 
keep our colonies with a view to maintain the political prestige of Eng- 
land—an idea which he entirely disclaimed. He would have Eagland 
estimated by what she is really worth, and no more. It had been said 
on the floor of the House of Commons that if you strip Eagland of her co- 
lonies, she would inevitably fall. This he cousidered a mischievous fal- 
lacy. England’s greatness depended not upon the extent of her foreign 
possessions, but rather upon her own interval resources. But although 
there was still great diversity of opinion regarding what should be done 
with the colonies, all parties were incliniag towards a more liberal and en- 
lightened policy, from a coaviction that it was only by that course that 
we could hope to obtain the full advantage and benefit of our great ter- 
ritorial dependeacies.—London paper, Oct. 20, 








A Nice Pornt.—At the sitting of the county magistrates at Hove, on 
Tuesday last, Thomas Balchin was summoned by the collector of a tura- 
pike gate for refusing to pay the toll upon a load of cabbages which he 
was conveying into Brightoa. The case involved a question of some im- 
portance to tarmers, whether the word “fodder” meant merely “ dry 
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food ’’ for cattle, which is exempted from toll under the Act. The gate- 
keeper, who conducted his own case, referred to Jobnson and other lexi- | 
cographers for the interpretation of the word “ fodder,” and contended, 
according to those dictionaries, that cabbages could not be considered dry 
food. For the defence Bailey’s Dictionary was quoted, and Bailey defives | 
“fodder” to be ‘any kind of meat for cattle.’ Craig’s Dictionary of | 
1852 was also referred to, and that defines “ fodder” to be ‘‘ food, or dry 
food, for cattle, horses, and sheep, as hay, straw, and other kinds of vege- 
tables.’ The magistrates thought they ought to decide the question up- 
on the broad grounds of common sense, and that the cabbages formed a 
oer of fodder for cattle; and therefore they dismissed the summons.— 

Appies 48 Foop.—The importance of apples as food has not hitherto 
been sufficiently estimated nor understood. Besides contributing a large 
proportion of sugar, mucilage, and other nutritive matter, in form of food, 
they contain such a fine combination of vegetable acids, extractive eub- 
stances, and aromatic principles, with the nutritive matter, as to act 
powerfully in the copacity of refrigerants, tonics, and antiseptics ; and 
when freely uscd at the season of ripeness by rural labourers and others, 
they prevent debility, strengthen digestion, correct the putrefactive ten- 
dencies of nitrogenous food, avert scurvy, and probably maintain and 
strengthen the powers of productive labour. The miners of Cornwall 
consider ripe apples nearly as nourishing as bread, and more so than po- 
tatoes. In the year 1801, a year of scarcity, apples, instead of being con- 
verted into cider, were sold to the poor ; and the labourers asserted that 
they could stand their work on baked apples without meat ; whereas a 
potato diét required either meat or fish. The French and Germans use 
apples extensively ; indeed, it is rare that they sit dowa, in the rural dis- 
tricts, without them in some shape or other, even at the best tables. The 
labourers and mechanics depeud on them to a very great extent as an 
article of food, and frequently dine on sliced apples and bread. Stewed 
with rice, and cabbage, carrots, or by themselves, with a little sugar and 
milk, they make both a pleasant aud nutritious dish. 











Fisuine with a Steri Trar.—There is at present a good business do- 
ing in hardware in this city. One of our merchants, who has an eye to 
the interests of the trade, has invented a new mode of catching black-fish, 
viz., with asteel trap. It bas proved itselfso valuable an operation, that 
all our fishermen are providing themselves with steel traps; and the de- 
mand for the article is greater than the supply. The instrument used is 
of the old-fashioned kind, with iron teeth closing together. The modus 
operand is decidedly unique. The trap is set aud baited, properly pro- 
vided with a sinker, and let down into the water. An ominous click be- 
low denotes the amusement at hand; the fish attempts to steal the bait, 
but immediately the trap stee/s the fich, when presto! he is drawn up to 
the surface ofteu three at a time, and at the rate of one a minute !—Vew 
Haven Register. a 


ImpeRiaL SMaLL Tax.—The Emperor of Russia is going about ex- 
pores his readiness to shed “ the last drop of his blood’’ in defence of 
is country. We have no doubt that when he makes up bis mind to part 
with the first drop, the last will be quite at the service of anybody who 
chooses to take it. We suspect, however, that the Czar has no intention 
of putting bimeelf on tap in the manner proposed, even pour encourager 
les autres, who are being hourly drained of all the blood they possess to 
suit the pleasure of their imperial master.— Punch. 


A CoLossaL Virgin.—The Emperor Napoleon bas subscribed the sum 
of 12,000f. towards the funds raised in the department of Puy de Dome 
for the erection of a colossal statue to the Virgin. It is to be placed on 
the rock of Corneille, and is destined to rival, by its gigantic dimensions, 
that of St. Charles Borromeo, near Lago Maggiore, and the ancient Co- 
lossus of the Forum of Diocletian, of which only isolated fragments re- 
main. The Emperor has also promised to give some of the cannon found 
in Sebastopol to cast the statue. 
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WHITE. 
White to nlay, and checkmate in four moves. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO, 357. 


White. Black. 
¥ Kt to QR3. | R tks R, check. 
2. K to RK 2. Q tks Kt at R 3. 
3. Kttks P. Anything. 
4. Kt checkmates, 


To CorresronpENnts.—D. M. We quite agree with you, and so also does 
E.B.C. His Problem, No. 356, was intended as a satire upon certain effu- 
sions, wherein to discover a solution it is first necessary to guess at the last, or 
8 ome previous move of an imaginary opponent. This sort of Problem certainly 
a ppears to us to ke a parallel to one which may be stated thus: ‘Given the 
Je ngth of a man’s nose to discover the colour ot his grandmother's cat.” 





IMPROVED ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 


R. J. ALDEN, late Professor in the Ohio College of Dental Surgery, invites attention to 
his improved methed of constructing Artificial Dentures, which combine the fullowing 
advantages : 

First.—There ere ro seams or crevices for the lodgment of food, to vitiate the saliva, or in- 
fect ihe breath, as not even the sl ghtest moisture can get between the teeth and plate. 

Second.—Ap Artifici 1 Gum, v hich is as firm and inces'ructible as the teeth, is fused, ata 
high heat, between and around their bae, which vnites them firmly to each other, and to the 

late upon which they weret. This gum imparts to the teeth that peculiar expression and 1 fe- 

ke appearance which charac‘erizes the natural orgens. 

Third.—Great s rengh is cbtained by thus unitirg the Teeth, Gum, and Plate, and no ordi- 
nary force in masiicating can break them from their base. 

Fow th.—The NATURAL FORM AND EXPRESSION OF THE MOUTH AND FACE CAN BE RESTORED, 
in cases where they have become sunken. This is done by means of additional attachments to 
the trame-work supporting the teeth. hese attachments are so formed as to BRING OUT THE 
SUNKEN PORTIONS, and sustain them in their proper position. They are covered with the above 
nemed gcum-ecmpound, and become component parts of the denture, and, when rightly formed, 
caLnot be detected by the closest observer. This method of RESTORING THE CHEEKS to their 
original fullness, and a'so the n ‘ual form and expression of the mouth and lips, has been well 
tested, having been made a special feature in the author’s practice, for several yeas past. A 
variety of Photegrs phic and Dv guerreo'ype likenesses, which have been taken of persous with- 
out this improvement, and with it, can Fe seen at this office. showing the great change in ap- 
pearance ¥ hic h is produced in the countenances ot individuals now wearing dentures con:tructed 
upon this prirciple, which the public are inviied to call and examire, together with other speci- 
mens of his improved style of work, not , equiring the above attachments, 

Fifth.—A ciear and distinct articulation of rpeech is restored. This important change is 
effected by having the imide of the tee h and gum of a natural form. To this form the tongue 
is readily adapted. ‘Ibis perfect acaptation of the torgue tothe denture prevents the hissing or 
mufiied sounds ip speaking or sing 1 x, so often observed in persons wearing artificial teeth. 

Sizth.—The pla'es Usuaily employed for this work are platine, the puriiy of which prevents 
even the slightest turnish. cr unpleasant taste in the mouth. In short, this system embraces 
many new and impor'an: features, which are reacily appreciated by these wearing artificial 
dentures upon thir principle. With reference to the utility of this methed, numerous testimo- 
nials can be given ficm eminent Dentists in the various cities of the Union, and persons wearing 


the work in this and other cities, 
J. ALLEN, No. 30 Bond street, New York. 


P. S. —Persons desiring further information in reference to the above, will be furnished with 
Pamphlets, free of postage, by sending a note, with address, to J. ALLEN. 








Dedicated to the Ladies of America.—The beautifal complex- 

jon cf many foreign jodies 18 offen envied ; and easy, incecd is it to preserve it pure and 
clear, by the use ot K} DDER’s GAS REGULA1I OR, as gas, when perfecily consumed, does 
not give any of the celetercus in fiverces that are so muc the dread of American ladies, in 
spoil ng What nature gave them as beau'y. The eyes, tuo, are preserved; the lungs free from 
irritation ; a1 the beauntul peinings. sta vary, frescos, fine works of art, furniture ard tapes- 
tries are preserved free {rem the sn ube and uncorsumed gas, that ares) moch tle foes ef costly 
equipages. Arise, at 01 Ce, to your Own tense of duty, and save al these from destruction ; and 
an ecoromy of 25 to G0 per cent, im the ¢ st of gas bilis, wiil socn pay the cost of the Regulator, 
at 262 Broadway. J. Lb. DOUGLAS, tecretary, 


FEVER AND U 1 S.—RFead the testimony of 
B. Coteman of he te be ke ete 5 SHLER’S FEVER AND 


0. 
AGUE PILLS. 
Astor Hovsz, Dec. 15, 1854. 

Caas. D. Desuier, Esq.—Dear Sir : I will not claim the $500 you agreed to give me if 
your medicine did netcure me, being sufficiently remunerated by a perfect recovery. was 
troubled tor several mouths with jaundice, bilious fever, aud fever and ague. Your Pills per- 
formed a perfect cure oy their use through a single course. They were recommended to me by 
4 friend, towhom [ fee) greatiy obliged. I shall recommend them with perfect confid in 


a — 
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HUNGARIAN WINES. 


HE SUBSCRIBERS, SOLE IMPORTERS OF THE WINES OF MESSRS. FRANZ A. 
JALICS & CO., Pesth, Hungary, have in Store andin Bond a Stock of Superior Red 
and White Table and Dessert Wines, the former ranging from $3 50 to $8 50; the latter (includ- 
ing Imperial Tokai, Ruszti, Menesi, &c.) at rom $10 to $20 per dozen—all of which oor warrant 
to be pure and unadulterated, FREUND. LENT, & GROSSINGER, 

No. 102 Fulton Street. 








il cases of a similar character.—Traly yours, R. B. COLEMAN 


Read also what Physicians say : 

We have ased Desher’s Pills, in hundreds of cases of fever and ague, and havenever known & 
person to have # secoud chill afier commencing with them. 

WM. A. NEWELL, M.D., Allentewn, N. J. 

A. D. NEWRLL, M. D., New Brunswick, N. J, 

Note from the Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen: 

From the professiona! character aod reputation of Drs. Newell, above named, and the esteem 
which these gentlemen, with Mr. Deshler, are heldin this State, I take pleasure in stating 
that auy cepresentations made by them are worthy of public confider ce. 

New Brunswick, N. J., Jan. 24, 1854. THEO. FRELINGHUYSEN. 
Sold by BOYD & PAUL, No. 149 Chambers street; C. V, CLICKENER & OU., No. 81 
Barclay street; C. H. RING, corner John street and Broadway; F. V. RUSHTON, Astor 
Houseand corner Canal street and Broadway : and F.C. WELLS & CO., No. 115 Franklin 
street New York. By GILBERT WENTZ & CO , and DYOTT ASONS, Philadelphia, Penn, 
A. A. SOLOMONS & CO., Savannah, Ga.; WRIGHT & co., N. Orleans and EB. N. SLO- 
CUM, Cincinnati,O. Also atthe Wholesaleand Retail Depot, by C. D. DESHLER, No. S41 
Broadway, N. Y. 

















BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOLS. 


OVERNESS WANTED.—A Lady competent to teach all the 

branches of a good Evgiish education, with Drawing, Music, Singing and French She 
must understand Pisin and | rnamental Sewing, and be wiliing to accompany the family to 
Mexico. Address, pre-paid, M. A. J., Post Office, Brooklyn. 











OVERNESS.—A Lady from Scotland, much experienced tn 
MH Teaching, wishes tor an engagement in @ Privae Family. In addiuon to the vsual Kn- 
glish subjects, she is qualified to teach Music. French, Italien, and Drawing. The best refer- 
ences cau be given. she has no« bjection to ihe Southern States. 

Apply, (post-paid) to Toe Rev. J BUTLER, A.M, Hamilton, Canada West. 


Meste AND SINGING.--A Lady recently arrived from the Con- 

tinent of Kure pe, aud who is fally capable of teaching Itelian and German Music and 
Sirging, is desirous to teach pupils at their own residences. Satisfactory references will be 
gives. Address, Miss A. M., Albion Office, New York. 


OUIS SCHMIDT, Professor of Music, Organist and Director of 
Music at St. Mark’s Church, has resuwed [n-traction at private :esidences, or at the house 

No. 64 Kast 15th Street Reference: J. M. Cadin, Eeq., No. 6 Livingston Place; Daniel Tut 

hill, Esq., of Leary & Co , Astor Houre 

AGENT tor Soebbier’s celebrated French Action Pianos, 


MARRIED ENGLISH LADY, WHO HAS HAD EIGHT YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
as Prircipal of an Establishment for the E iucation of Young Ladies, is desirous of moving 
to a more Southern Climate, and would be giad to meet with @ suitable engagement, or to open 
en Edacationsl Establishment in any rising City or Town in the Seuthero states. Communica- 
tions are requested from, and Testimonials will be forwarded to, parties interested in the forma- 
tiou of a Select Schvol in their neigabournood. Address, 

H. G., Box 252, Post-Office, London, Canada W: st. 


FRENCH INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN. 
PEUGNET HAVING CLOSED HIS BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, IN 
. which I have been a Professor for the last three years, I beg to inform my friends and 
the public that I shall reopen an inst/tute of a similar character on the 12th of September next, 
in the large house, No. 48 East Twenty-fourth street, between Fourth and Lexington avenues. 
Prospectuses containing tull particuiars, references and a letter from H. Peugnet, to be had by 
addressing as above. ELIE CHARLIER. 




















ANTED AT THIS OF FICE.—-The fullowing back numbers of 
* ~The Albion’? :—No. 4u, of 1846; No. 5, of ledi; aud No. 48, ot 1853. 





COMPLETE File of the “ Daily Times,’’ for Sale. — 
Aduress H. F. TACK, Office Daily Times, New York. 





Post Office Notice.—The Mails for EUROPE, per U. 8. Steamer BALTIC, will close at 
this Uilic. ong WEUNKESDAY, the i4th day of November, a: 104g0’clock. A. M. 
ISAAC V. FOWLER, Postmaster. 
ost Office Notice.—The Mails for FUROPE, ria Southampton and Havre, per U. 8. 
Steamer ARAGO, will close at this Uffice on SATURDAY, the 17th day of November, 
at 10% o’clock, A. M. ISAAC V. FOWLER, Postmaster. 





MBROTYPES at BRADY’S, a perfect and indellible picture 

upou Glass, taken in one-fifth the time required by Daguerreotypes. Enamelied and 
sealed to resist the acrion of dampness. Durability warranted. YPhotoyraphs in every style. 
Coloureé in Oil and Water Colours. 
FINE GROCERIES. 

THOMAS HOPE & CO., 
NO. 132 CHAMBERS STREET, CORNER OF COLLEGE PLACE, 
Opposite the Hudson River Railroad Station. And at 
YONKERS, 
Directly opposite the Railroad Depot. 
HE CONSTANTLY ON HAND, AND OFFER FOR SALE EVERY DESCRIPTION 
of Fine Groceries, including Fine Old Brancies, Rare Old Wines, ail the most approved 

brands of Champagne, including tueir own MAX SUTAINE, All the different varieties of Cla- 
ret aud Hock Wines, 

The Finest Descriptions of all kinds of Fresh Teas. Fine Old Mocha and Java Coffee. 

The Choicest Brands of Segars. 

All the different kinds of Pickles, Sauces, Catsups, Mus'a'd, Sweet Oil, Sardines, &c 

A General Assortment of Provisions, including weir Celeblated BURLINGTON Hams, Westpha- 
lia Hams, Beef Tonenes, &c. 

GOSHEN BUTTER received fresh every morning from the most approved Dairies. All of 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

= . ——— en 
NEW LIST OF BOOKS 

Preparing for Publication by Ticknor & Fields. 
I.—HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. The Song of Hiawatha, a New Poem. 1 vol., 16mo. 
IL.—ANNA CORA RITCHIE, (formerly Mrs. Mowatt,) Mimic Life, or Before and Behind’ 
the Curfain. | vol , l6mo. 
—— READE, (Author of Peg Woffiogton, &c) Susan Merton, a Novel. 1 
vol. . 
1V.—BOBFRT BROWNING A New Volume of Poems. 1 vol., 16mo. 


V.—BAYARD TA YLOR. Poems of Home and Travel. 1 vol., 16mo. 
VI.—GEORGE 8S, HILLIARD. The Wisdom and Genius of Walter Savage Landor. 1 vol.,. 


mo. 
VIL.—CHARLES SUMNER. A New Volume of Orations and Cpecchen, 1 vol., 16mo, 
ViIL.—P. J. BAILEY. (Author of Festus), The Mystic, aNew Poem. 1 vol., lémo, 
eae KINGSLEY, A Volume of Poems; and A Christmas Book for Boys and 
iris. 
X.—DR,. CHARLES LOWELL. A New Volume of Sermons, with Fine Portrait of the 
Author. 1 vol., 12mo. 
X1.—G. H. LAWES. The Life and Works of Goethe, with Sketches of his Age and Contem- 
a eT YT UREENWOOD ANewV ts 
aa . GREF ; Yew Volume of Stories ; and a New Juvenile. 
XIIL—BY THE AUTHOR OF “RAINBOWS FOR C EN.” 4 
Box. Beautifully illustrated. 1 vol., l6mo, 4 K CHILDREN.” The Magician’s Show 
X{V.—CU R!IOUS STORIES ABOUT FAIRIES AND OTHER FUNNY PEOPLE. Bean- 
tifully il nstrated. 1 vol., 16mo. 
XV.—MARY COWDEN CLARKE. A Book for Children, Illustrated. 1 vol., 16mo. 
List of New Books, Now Ready. 
I—AIFRED TENNYSON. Mand and other Poems. 50 cents. 
Il.—CHARLES READE. Peg Woffington, a Novel. 75 cents.—Christie Johnstone, a No- 
vel. 75 er at and = pe po iy gents. ‘ ’ 
III.—WILLIAM HOWITT. Lan sabour, and Goid, 2 vols., 1 .» $2.— ° 
tures in ‘he Wilds of Australia, with illustrations, 75 cents, =, ian. 6 A Boy's Adve 
I1V.—THOMAS DE QUINCEY. The Note Beok. 75 cents 
V.—CHARLES KINGSLEY. The Voyages and Adventures ot Amyas Leich. $1 25.—Glau- 
cus, or The Wonders of the Shore. 50 cents. : 
VI.—LIEUT. ARNOLD, (Son of Dr. Arnold, of Rugby). Oakfield, a Nevel. $1. 
VII.—THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. With 32 fine illustrations. $3. 


THE FOUR GREAT BOOKS OF THE SEASON. 


UNCE & BROTHER have published within the last few weeks, four books, all of which 
are works of superior character, and entitled to the favour of the reading community. 

I. THE OLD HOMESTEAD. By Mrs Ann 8. Stephens, author of * Fa:hion and Famine,” 
In 1 volume, 12mo. Price $1 25. 
The ** Old Homestead”’ is a book of extraordinary talent, and from every quarter it receives 
the most gratifying approbation. Not one critical opinion bas yet appeared againstit. Its rural 
pictures are deligh'ful ; its home scenes beautiful ; its portrayal of character felicitous ; its locak 
deseriptions full of startling truth ; its pathos sends sudden gushes of tears to the eyes ; its inter- 
est is profound ; its humour delighifal ; sts incidents, descriptions, seenes, plot, dramatic group- 
ing and character, ail evince the master hand. 

I].—A BASKET OF CHIPS. By John Brougham. Illustrated. 1 vol, 12mo. Price, $1 25. 

This book is one of Brongham’s owo! It is rougham ali over; and nobody but Brougham. 
could bave written such aone. He writes just as be acts—just as he does everything—impeta- 
ous—ardent—fanny—and irresistib'e. It is ‘he best cu:e for the heart-eche, head ache, tooth- 
ache, or any other ache tha! can be found.—Old Colony Memorial. 

11i.—THE ELDER SISTER. By Marian James. In 1 vol., 12mo. Price, 75 cents. 

IV.—ETHEL ; Or, The Double Error. By the author of*‘ The klder Sister.’’ In 1 vol., ani- 
form with *‘ the Elder Sister.’ 75 centa, 

These two books, ‘° Ethel]’’ and *‘ Elder Sister ’’ are most exquisife and beautifal domestic 
stories ; chaste and simple in style ; charming in plot and character. It is impossible for any 
one of cultivated taste to read them without being highly pleased. 

These four books, enumerated above, are deserving of a place in every household. They are 
all admirable productions, BUNCE & BROTHER, Publ 

No. 126 Nastau Street, New York. 


SCRIBNER'S LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 


IFE OF SARGENT 8S. PRENTISS, Edited by his Brother, 2 vols .12mo. $250. 

** Next to Patrick Henry, 8. S. Prentiss was the greatest natural orator that has appeared 
in this country. * * * * * Dazzling wit, keen s*rcasm, *pt illustrations, and brilliant figures of 
speech poured in profusion from bis lips—borne on a torrent of /eeling which irresistibly carried 
away whatever andienoe he addressed. His habits were convivisl ; he was a prince of good fel- 
lowship, full of fun and anecdote, and no one ever exceeded him in the grace with which he teld 
a stegs '—Buffalo Commercial. 

MY FATHER’S HOUSE; Or, The Heaven of the Bibls. Bythe Rev. Jamis M. MacDonald, 
D.D. Onevol., 12mo. $1 25. 

It places before the reader in a clear and striking manner the conceptions of Heaven with 
whieh we are furni hed in the Bible. Its eloquence will /ascinate, while is statements con vines, 
—Hartford Courant. 

AMERIVA. The Political Social, and Religious character of the United States. By Rev. 
P. Schaff, D.D., author of ‘* History of Apostolic Church.’’? One velame, I2mo., 

“The work is replete with information, and gives a miniature picture of the United States that 
must be of great service in dispelling European ignorance of this country.’'"—New York Com- 
mercial, 

LIFE OF ARCHIBALD ALFXANDER, D.D. By Rev. James W. Alexonder, D.D. 1 
vol., large 12m>., $1 25. (New Edition. Price reduced ) 

LIVES OF THE BRITISH HISTORIANS. By Eugene Lawrence. 2 vols., 12mo., $2 50. 

* Having noticed that there was no account in the langeage or the ‘ives of the British Histo- 
rians, I have been led to publish the following sketches of those eminent men. They have been 
composed with eare, from the best sources, chiefly with the hope of recalling the memory of @ 
class of great writers, who bave as y-t wanted « biographer.’’— Preface 

THE sKEPTPICAL ERA IN MODERN HISTORY. Or the Infidelity of the 18th ae 
Indicating Despotism and Unbelief, or Liberty and Faith, the future destiuy of Society. y 
Rev. T. M. Pot. DD. Lvol., 12mo, 75 cevts. 4 

For the price of any of these books, remitied to the Publisher, they will be sent to any part of 
the United States, postage paid, by 

CHAS. SCRIBNER, No. 145 Nassau Street, New York. 
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which they deliver free of charge to al parts of buth of the adove places and all the neighbour- 
ing country adjacent thereto, 


TO SOUTHERNERS, 

RINKERS OF CONGRESS WA'TER.—We are reliably in- 
tormed that mineral waters, under tne name of ** Saratoga ’’ water, and saits, ucder the 
vame of ‘* Saratoga’’ sal's, are extensively imposed upon the public in the Southern and South- 
weetern States, where persons buying these art cles desire and think they are purchasing’**Cou- 
gress’? water, &c., whereas at Saratoga there are waters of all kines, from Congress down to 
ditch water ; aud the articles imposed ia this manner on the public are mostly artificial eom- 

pounds, entirely worthiess, and of'en dangerous to persons desiring the effect of Congress Wa 
TER, the effect of them eine entirely different from that of the genuine CONGRESS Water fre- 
quently producit g griping paius, vertigo, &c., sometimes resuiting in serious permanent difficul- 
ties, by weakening the digestive powers and destroying the tone of the stomach and bowels, often 
rence ing a mild case of dyspepsia incurable—the effect being in no wise different from that pro- 
duced by saline cathariies dis-oived in ordinary water—while CoNGRESS WATER produces nei- 
ther griping or injurious effect in any case, however debilitated the patient may be, it being tonic 
as well as curative. The Congress Spring, as ie well known, is the spring, which during sixty 
three years past bas buiit up the reputation of Saratoga, yet some have confounded the name of 
the +pring with that of the plice—ihus afforting the opportanity for sw'ndlers to foist worthless 
articles upon the public on the strength of the reputation ob ained by the Congress Spring, in a 
long teries of years. The injury thus inflicted upon the public and ourselves is double, for on 
taking these spurious articles, ard tinding either no effect or injurious effects trom their use, they 
in future refuse the genuine CONGRESS WATERS, supposing that they have already tried it. It 
is not a sufficient guarantee ot its genuineness that 1 is in bottles and boxes bearing our names, 
as the old bottles and boxes are greedily bought up by counterteiters for the purpose of filling 
them with their valueless article and selling it as Congress or Saratoga Water ; buy only of those 
you can rely on—ConGRESS WATER ond nove other—and be certain chat the cork is branded, as 
is the cork of every boitle of genuine CONGRESS WATER, viz: *‘ CONGRESS WaTER—C & W..”’— 
if withont there words, it is a valueless, dangerous counterfeit. As to the compounds called Sa- 
ratoga powders, Sa:a.oga talts, &c., they are not only valueless, brit injurious—not posses-ing 
even the virtaes of ibe common Seidiiiz powders of the shops. That it is impossible to form Con 
Gress WaTER artificially, we have the authori'y of the celebrated chemist, Sir Humphrey tavy, 
a8 foilows:—** it is impossible to recombine the ingredients so as to make an article of ¢qnal qua- 
lity, the ¢ ffec’s of which will be the same as the natural water.’? On writing us, we will send 
) ou list of prices, sizes aud packages; and by ordering fro us direct, enclosing draft for the 
amount oide:ed, you can have it safely forwarded to any part of the world. We reiterate our 
caution, to buy the genuine CONGRESS WATER only, of reliable persuns, and to examine the let- 


tering of tha cork brand. 
CLARKE & WHITES, 
Congress Spring, Saratoga Springs, and No. 13 Thames Street, New York City. 


RICH BRONZE CLOCKS, 
CANDELABRAS, DINNER AND TEA SETTS, 
RRECFIVED THIS DAY PER SHIP SWITZERLAND, TOGETHER WITH A GREAT 


variety of 
FRENCH FANCY GOODS 
of entirely new designs—for sale cheap. Also a large and beautiful assortment of 
CHANDELIERS AND GAS FIXTURES. 
E. V. HAUGHWOUT, 561 and 563 Broadway. 


NEW MUSIC. 

ARGE DISCOUNTS AND SPECIMEN COPIKS GRATIS TO TEACHERS.—“ WHILE 
MUSING ALL ALONE, HATII#,”’ 25 cents.—** THINKING OF OLD TIMES,” 25 
ceuts. Both simple and very pretty. A little higher style are : **I CANNOT PAKT WITH 
THEE,” Mew, 25 cevts—" SVARS MY HEART FROM GROWING OLD,” Metz, 25 cents. 
The prettiest schotrisch we have heard is the ** GOLDEN DROP,” by Metz. Any description 

of Music selected with care and mailed tree. : 

COOK & BROTHER, 343 Proadway, New York. 


BRADY'S 
NATIONAL GALLERY OF PHOTOGRAPHS & DAGUERREOTYPES, 


No. 359 Broadway, Over Thompson’s Saloon, 


The Finest and Largest Establishment in America, 

Uperaing Room upon the same foor with the Gallery, 

Lai gest Coliection of Distinguished Portraits this side of the Atlantic. 
AE te hs, Life and Cabinet aud Miniature sizes, on Canvas and Paper, Coloured in Oil and 

ater Coiours. 

AMBROTY PES—a New Style of Picture on Glass, more durable and perfect than any known 
me hod of portraiture. : 

Vopies fiom old Daguerreotypes, Portraits, or Busts, by this process. A large number can 
be produced at a nominal expense, Daguerreotypes in everv style. 

M. B. BRADY, 205 and 359 Broadway, New York. 

















TO SOUTHERN TRAVELLERS. 
I NLAND ROUTE 10 CHARLESTON, SAVANNAH, AIKEN, AUGUSTA, MOBILE, 
aug New Orleans, from Norfolk. Passengers wishing to go South by taking the large and 
commodious S de wucel Steamship JAMESTOWN, on Savurday af.ernoen, or ROANOKE, on 
Wednesday afte:noon, arrive in Norfolk next day » nd convect next morning witn thee GREAT 
' SOUIHERN MaIL LINE thrcagh to the above places by Railroad, reaching New Orleaus in 
five days. Fare to Norfolk, including Meals and Stateroom, $8 00; Steerage Passage, $4 Ou. 
LUOLAM & PLEASANTS, 32 Broad way. 
Afier landing at Norfolk these ships proceed to Petersburg aud Richmond as usual, Fare to | 
either place, $10 00 ; Steerage, $5 WU. 


BASS’ EAST INDIA PALE ALB, 


HIS Ale not being strengthened or sweeter ed to please vitiated palates, is therefore neither 
heating nor heady, bui stomachic and appetizeing—its exceilence as @ beverage, is bode 
It 








to the superior quality of the Hops and Malt, the mineral properties of the river water immed 
ately Communica ing with tbe Bb ewery, ana the scientitic sail applied in it's mannficwse 
has beeu p-rtinently described by a recent writer as ‘the delight and sulace of the In¢ian subal- 
tern in bis fuming Bungalow, the worthy rival of brandy pawnee ; the drink without which vo 
tiffin can be complete, no j,.urmey by dawk possible ; the tavourite drink of lord and bagman, 
duchess and a the much acmired tonics ee invalids, and persons of weak ixteriors.’’ 
Imported dieect fr he brewery, and tor sale by 
_ ” T. McMULLEN, 44 Beaver street, New York. 





LEDIARD’S SEGAR DIVAN, 
483 BROADWAY, Nt Xt BELOW WALLACK’S THEATRE. 
c= RS of the Finest Brands—Wines, Sp-rits, &c., warranted genuine,— Philadelphia La- 


ger Beer. &c. - 
Chess and Billiard Rooms, American and English Papers and Periodica!s. 








GRACES AGUILAR’S WORKS. 


127,000 VOLUMES SOLD —A REPUTATION SCARCELY EQUALLED BY ANY 
MODERN AUTHOR. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 346 & 348 BROADWAY, 
PUBLISH THE FOLLOWING WORKS BY THIS TALENTED AUTHOR. 


I.—HOME SCENES AND HEART STUDIES, 1 vol., 12mo. Paper covers, 50 cents ; 
loth, 75 cente. 

“ With this volume, wh'ch completes the series in wh‘ch the delineatio: of the character of 
woman has been the chief design, the public now have the Works of Grace Aguilar, the intrinsic 
interest and value of which have won for them an enviabie repuiation. This last of the series 
consists of a variety cf ales and sketches well calculated to awaken sentiments cf pure affection, 
and inspire the heart with nobler and holier sensibilines, by its umpressive illustrations of the de- 
lights of Home.’’— Tribune, 

** Her books all bear the impress of genius, cons crated to the noblest purposes. Ther may be 
put into the hands of all classes, without the lea t hesitation ; and no better service could be ren- 
cered to the age, than to inspire it with a love for these productions. W.~ recommend this series 
of books to cur reeders, and especially to our female readers. Let them get and read the writ- 
ings of this champion ot their -ex ’’— Observer. 

Il.—THE MOTHER'S RECOMPENSK. 12mo. Paper. 50 cents; Cloth, 75 cents. 

** It is a fragrant offering to the cause of domestic virtue snd happiness ’’—Alhany Atlas. 

** In the domestic circle, and by all our fair readers, this excellent story will meet with a cor- 
dial welcome.’’—Home Journal. 

IIl.—WOMAN’S FRIBNSHIP. A Story of Domestic Li’e. 12mo. Cloth, 75 cents; paper, 
50 cents. 

* This work shonld fird a welcome in every family ci:cle, where it is so well calculated to do 
00d.’’—Commercial Advertiser. 

“ The style of this production closely resembles that of Miss Edgeworth. It is one of those 
viv'd pictures of every day life that never fails to please.”"—N. O. True Delta. 

THE VALE OF CEDARS; or, The Martyr. A Story of S,ain in the Fifteenth Century. 
12mo. Paper, 50 cents ; cloth, 75 cents. 

“The grace and vigour of the style, the masterly manner in which the details of the story are 
managed, and its thrilling int: rest. render the book enue of the most absorbing that we have read 
for soma time.’ —Newark Daily Advertiser 

V.—THE WOMEN OF ISKAEL. Two vols.,12mo. Paper, $1; cloth, $1 50. 

“ By no writer have the characters of the celeb ated Women of Israel been so correctly appre- 
ciated, or eloquently delineated. Those high a'tainments of piety, tt ove graces of spirit, which 
have placed them in the rank of examples for all subsequent generations, are spread before us 
with a ceniality of spirit and a beauty of style which will secure the warme-t admiration ; at the 
same time their weaknesses and errors are not overlooked or excused.”’— Courier and Enquirer. 

VI —THE DAYS OF BRUCE. A Story from Scottish History. 1 vol.,16mo. Paper, $1; 
cloth, $: 50. 

#6 me truly delightful work takes a higher position than that ofa novel. It is fall of sound 
instrection, close ano logical reasoning and is filled with practical lessons of every day character 
wich renders it a desirable book for the young.’’—Albany Register. 











PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


LIVER CROMWELL. Beautifully Illustrated. 1 vol., 12mo. | Cloth, 75 cents ; full gilt, 
$110 Beirg the Second in the Series of “Ibe Biographies of the Heroes of History.’ 
Edited by tha Rev. P. L. Hawks, D.D., LL.D. 
1 HE NEW EDITION OF RICHARD THE LION-HEARTED. First in the above Series 
and Uniform with ** Oliver Cromwell,’’ is now Ready. 
Alse, Just Published—PRINCE ites; or, a ne pd my eee. an oe. A 
y t 1 - yvol., square l6mo. cents ; fu of le 
Ss JAMES L. DICK®RSON, Publisher, 
697 Broadway, New York. 


DORAN AND THACKERAY. 
PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
‘TY. HE WIVES OF THE FOUR GEORGES. The Lives of the Queens of England of the 
House of Hanover. By Dr. Doran. 2 vols., 12mo., cloth, $2. 
CONTENTS : 
Sophia Dorothea, wife of George I. Charlotte Sophia, wife of George ITI. 
Caroline Wilhelmiva Dorothea, wife of George IT. | Caroline of Brunswick, wile of George lV. 
j i ‘ ‘ Bcat 7 irs. 

Dr. Doran has availed himself of the ample mater’al scattered through personal memoirs, 
pampbleta, periodicals, and other fugitive literatu ¢ of the time, with the thoroughness, quic 
eye for humour and appreciation of the pic'uresoue which characterise his othes amusing works. 
The volumes form in brillia: cy as well as similarity of topic, am admirable accompaniment to the 
Lectures of Mr, Thackeray upon the same subject. 
JUST PUBLISHED BY THE SAME AUTHOR 


TABLE TRAITS. With Something on Them, By Dr. a 9 ag of ‘* Habits and Men,’” 
os f England under the House of Hanover,’’ &c. 12mo. 25. 
HAsITS AND M KN : or, Remnants of Record touchiag the makes of both. Py Dr. Doran, 
author ot * Table Traite, &c. 12mo., cioih. $100. 
RECENTIY PUBLISHED. 
- Rai e } olution. By Wm 
1E FORAYERS: Or, The Raid ofthe Dog Days. A Tale of the Revol * 
ote Simms, author of ‘ The Partisan.” ‘*Guy Rivers,” with illustrations by Darley. 
2 . Cloth, 5. 
OnE 3 Paw x PEDITION. Japan and Around the World. An account of three visits to 
the Japanese Empire, with sketches of Madeira, Si. Helena, Cape ol Good ,Hope, Mauritius, 
Ceylon, Singapore. China and Loo-Choo, By Col. J W. Spaulding, = U. 8.8 eam-trigate 
Mississippi fiig ship cf the Expedition, 1 vol., 1l2mo, cloth, with eight illustrations in Tint, 
Pie PRIVATE LIFE OF AN EASTERN KING. [l’y a Member of the Household of his 
. , Nussir-U-Deen, King of Oude. 12mo., 75 cents. ; 
“ oar we le story reads like a lost chapter from the Arabiin Nights. ’— Atheneum. 
+ Gives # better insigat into purely Eastern mancers than auy work we know of.”"—News of 
the World. ast) ; 

; J S: a Tale of Alabama. Py Wijliam Gilmore Simms, author of “* The 
pense, eke ae. New and Revised kdistion. With Illustrations by Darley. 
12mo., cloth, $1 25. a ara 

me PO SURRAN.—THE LIFE OF JOHN PHILYOT CURRAN. By His 
Bon Willie Beary Ovrven, with Notes and Aduitions by Dr. K. Shelton Mackenzie, and a Por- 
it on stee § x 25. 
wRITS eee ee By ir, R. Shelton Mackenzie, Editor of ** Shiel’s Sketches of the 
ish Bar,” * Joctes ib rw,’ &c. 12mo., clotb 100 
” GU Bat. VER a Tele of Georgia Fy William Gilmore Simms. New and Revised Edi- 
tion. With Illustrations by Darley. (Unitorm Series.) 12mo., cloth. $1 25. 
LITTLE NELL. From ‘' The Old Curiosity shop” of Charles Dickens. Inl vol. 18mo, - 
2 


oS cents. J, 8, REDFIELD, 34 Beekman Street, N. ¥ 
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THE STANDARD SHERRY, 
@6 per Dozen.—$2 per Gallon.—in Quarter ay ~ 80 per we 
xcellent ‘able U in the place of yyy inter Season. It 
Ase AY toe tT ahy, and strong! een 5 for invalids. ‘ 
TMPERIAL AMONTILLADO. An ly choiee dry Sherry, very rarely met with in 


, dozen. 
te Market SN LENNESSY’S FINEST BRANDIES. $600 per gallon. $15 00 per dosen. 


‘arranted 4th proof, as Im 4 
CHVICE OLD PORT. Bottled in Oporto 1848. $12 00 per dozen. 
aoLOWN” OLD 1 WHISKEY. Lovers of Fine Flavoured Toddy will do well to 
try this. $3 00 per . 
OPP’S EAST INDIA PALE ALE. In 6dozen Cases, $12 00 
LONDON AND DUBLIX STOUT, SCOTCH ALE, STILTON CHEESE, &c., 
For Sale by ARTHUR KENDALL, Wine Merchant, 
No. 7 William Street, New Yerk. 


DEFIANCE SALAMANDER SAFES. 


bs TRICK IS THE SOLE MANUFACTURER IN THE UNITED STATES 

wo 4 bp Bq 7 Safes, and Patent Powder Proofs Defiance Locks and Crossbars, 

the best Safes and Locks combined in the world. t, 192 Pearl Street, one door below 
Maiden Lane ; Manufactory, Nos. 60, 62, 64 and 66 Cannon strect, 








CLARET WINES. 
RAND VIN, CHATEAU LAFITE, CHATEAU MARGAUX, AND CHATEAULA ROSE 
The Subscriber offers for sale at the lowest market pases @ small lot of very choice Clarets 
of the celebrated Vintage of 1848, the characteristics of which are richness and fullness of flavour 
with a five natural bouquet. enee Wines are shipped by one of the first houses in Bordeaux, 
rank ity wita ap ted. e 
aeneautuanaed — THOMAS McMULLEN, 44 Beaver Street, New York. 


LADIBS, 
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Is now a ‘‘ Household Word’’ in the United States. 


ROBERT LOGAN 4 CO., 
No. 51 Dey Street, New York. 


BROWN, BROTHERS & CO., 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORE. 
Issue Credits for TRAVELLERS, available in any part of the world. 











— Apothecaries and Chemists, Importers 
ay pa Hag of a a nag Drugs. Perfamery and Toilet Goods, from the best 


ualit, ly. 
Loudon and Paris Houses, and of first 4 oo 635 Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avenue. 


MESSRS. DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO., 


" illiam Street, New York, issue Foreign 
BANgoere® SSrrees WHUREDIT on the Yollowing Cities? 1s 















Carlisruhe, Lisbon, Rome, 
Calcutta, Madrid, Rotterdam, 
Canton, Rio de Janeiro, 
Dresden, St. Petersburg, 
Dusseldorf, Strasbourg, 
Edinburg, Sie nna, 
Florence, Smyrna 
Frankfort, Seville 
Genoa, Stettin, 
Geneva, Shanghai, 
Gibraltar, Singapore, 
Bamberg, Sydney, N.S. W. 
nce: arin, 
_— Bee bourne, Aas, Toulon, 
\ Heidelberg, Naples, Trieste, 
Hong Kong, Nice, Venice, 
Kandy, Ceylon, Oporte, Vevey, 
Liverpool, Oleron, Vienna, 
Coblentz, London, Paris, Wiesbaden, 
Cologne, aghere, Pau, Warsaw, 
Cadiz, psic, Palermo, Zarich, 
Colambo, Ceylon, Lyons, Pisa. 





ALSO ITS FOR INDIA AND CHINA ON THE ORIENTAL BANK CORPO- 
—_ BATION OF LONDON. 
Branches and Agoncies at 


Canton, Shanghai, 
Hong Kong, Bombay, 
Singapore . 
CREDITS FOR AUSTRALIA ON THE BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES OF LONDON. 
Branches and Agencies at 
Maitland and Newcastle, .......cecesesecccccccccececsees cess sHunter River, 


Calcutta, 
Madras, 


Brisbane and Ipswich... 0... ..2.cee eee scee cee coe ccectescccess Moreton Bay, 
Victoria Branches : 

Melbourne, eelong, Kyneton, 

Gastlemalas, ... 0.0 vccccces cccccccccccccccccccce secce soe count Alexander, 


Ovens Agency. 


Jon MUNROE & CO., American Bankers, No. 5 Rue de la Paix 
aris—tirant LETTERS OF CREDIT for Mercantile purposes. Also, CIRCULAR 
ERS OF CREDIT on the Sollowing cities :-— 












Brussels, Heidelberg, Malta, Rome, 
Cadiz, Jerusalem, Mannheim, Rotterdam, 
Carisruhe, The Hague, Marseilles, Seville, 
Cairo, Lausanne, Mayence, Sienna, 
Coblenee, Leipsick, Messina, Smyrna, 
Cologne, Lucerne, Milan, St. Petersburg, 
Constantinople, Lisbon, Moscow, Strasbourg, 
Dresden, Liege, Manich, Stockholm, 
Fiorence, London, Naples, riese, 
Frankfort-s-M., Leghorn, Nice, Turin, 
Geneva, ucca, Pau, Venice, 
Gibraltar, Lyons Palermo, Vienna, 
Hamburg, Madrid, Pisa, Wiesbaden, 
Havre, a ag Prague, Zurich. 


Malaga. Riga, 
in New York—No. 8 Wall Street. Bills on Paris at short or 60 days’ sight; also 
ST NG BILLS at 60 days’ sight, for sale in sums to suit, 
DBLLvc’s ELIXIR OF CALISAYA,.—A delicious Tonic Cordial, of great 
' benefit to persons debilitated by sickness and dyspepsia. Prepared only by 
DELLUC & CO., Chemists, 
Manufacturers of the CELEBRATED CORDIAL ELIXIR OF GARUS, 
635 Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avenue. 


NEEDLES, FISH HOOKS AND FISHING TACELE. 
he Undersigned received the FIRST PREMIUM for the above Articles at the World’s Fair 
—and has constantly en hand a large and well assorted Stock of Rods, Artificial 
Bat t, Trout Flies, &c., &c., of every variety, which he is able to supply on the most 
‘al terms. 
Merchants dealing in the above Articles, will find it to their Interest to calland examine his 


before making their purchases. 
THOMAS H. BATE, 35 Maiden Lane, New York. 
N. B. Patentee of the new Serpentine Spinner, acknowledged by experienced Fisher 
men to be the best Bait for Trolling ever invented. 


EUROPEAN TIMES OFFICE. 

NO. 42 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
WILLMER & ROGERS, IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS AND NEWSPAPERS. 
WV LLMER & ROGERS are the only authorized Agentsin the United States forthe I7/us« 

trated London News, whichthey supply by single numbers to purchasers, to annualsut- 
eognare — | \ “  wholesaletrad m tative Pt 
olumes 24 an contain highly descriptive Pictures and Maps,and thi: . 
let! to the War, land and sea-fights, Detiles and sieges. 4 inden 
Volume 26 will with the publication of Jan, 6, 1855. Completesetsand single vo- 
ames, bound in cloth and gilt, are always on sale. 
Foreign Newspapers deliveredin any partof New York immediately on arrival of the steam- 
yg tt Periodical publish 
ubserlptionsreceived for every Newspaper or Periodical publishedin GreatB 
the Coatinent of Europe, Kast Indies, China, or any part ofthe world. mSesntenen, Seetanm, 
imported singly or in quantities. 














CHARLES K. WILLMER, 
LONGDON M. ROGERS. 


TARRANT'S CORDIAL ELIXIR OF TURKEY RHUBARB. 

CASES OF INDIGESTION, and vari ills to which th 

invaluable remedy, being at eulee palutallie’ safe ae Gupcin, Shee 
Tarrant’s Compound Extract of Cubebs and Copabia hes become very 


rant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient.—In all cases of irritati id- 
ty of stomach, heart-burn and costiveness, it had invasiably proved a medicine stprensetiien, 
Prepared and seld, wholesale an etail by JOHN A. TARRANT, 
wo. So Greoeteh Be ara Ore “ 
o. reenwic! -, Cor. of Wi oe we 
For cale by fate, yy & Co. +5: Green, Eugene Dupuy, Jobn Milhan, Dullne 4&Co., 
= Ve pwctg J — loodgood, ushing, L. I., and by Dawson & Blackman, Druggists, 








CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE Co, TON, C. Ww. 
Subscribed Capital.................+...+... $200,000, : 
Accumulated Fund............... seeeeeee e323 20,000, 

mural TMcome... ... 2. cesecces ses ccscevcecs $85 


An Lt Peer eer 85,000. 
Branch Offices at Montreal and St. John, N.B.; with Agencies throughow 
. . a» Kpnads, and at St. John’s Newfoundland. 

HE progress of this Company since the date of its establishment—1847—has ., 
T checked prosp rity. Starting amidst many drawbacks and encountering AW. NTA, "tt 
has worked its way to a position which can well endure searching scrutiny. In addition to the 
original suabscri capital, it now possesses an ample realized and invested fund, and a large and 

idly increasing income. 

he features recommending the Company to public favour are, the comparative lowness of its 
rates, which nevertheless afford a wider margin for contingencies than those ef any other com 
pany doing busi on the i the investment of its funds in Canada at high rates of in 
terest yin z t—and a degree ef attention to colonial wants and peculiarities 
which none but a strictly Colonial by SY be expected to display. 

Amongst the branches of business undertaken by the Company are— 
1. Sams payable at death, with or without profit. 
2. —— Assurances, payable on the party attaining a'given age, or at deatbif it happen 
er. 
3. Assurances on Joint Lives and Survivorship. 
4. Annuities, immediate and deferred. 
5. Aseurance-Annuities, securing sums payable at death if before a given age, or annuities 








thereafter. 
6. Half woats assurances, one halfofthe premium for the first seven years remaining as a 
t 


ent. 

7. Industrial assurances, providing sums at death in small amounts, and also annuities without 
Hability to continuous payments. 

8. Money received at interest or for aecumulation, at highor rates than are allowed by banks or 
savings’ banks. Five or s'x per cent. is paid by the Company on money temporarily 
or pe-‘manently deposited—the rate varying with the duration of the deposit and the no- 

m tice poe prior be withdrawal. 

‘ersons assured ii any of the first ffve scales, finding themselves unable to continue ent of 
S——- may ¢xchange their policies for others of smaller amounts, unencum ed with 
‘a > 
Feleie five a ne parehased at a valuation, 

policy on one © Wwaneforred to another healthy life, not ofereater age than that in 

the policy at the time of the transfer ; the amount assured being thus made payable at the death 
of the substituted individual, who will stand in all respects in the position of his predecessor. A 
smal! fee is ch: upon the exercise of this privilege, whieh is designed to meet an apprehen- 
sion of loss often entertained by parties who look forward to the possible discontinuance of their 


policies a te — THOS. M. SIMONS, Seerctary. 


| 


| 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS & PUNCH. 

ND ALL OTHER ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL NEWSPAPERS, ARE S8SUP- 

lied and will be mailed te yearly subscribers in any part of the United States or Canada, 

énar es Willmer’s Universal English and Foreign Newspaper 

Offices, NEW YORK, LIVERFUOL, and BELFast. 

ARTHUR WILLMER, Agent, 

CHARLES WILLMER, 109 Fulton Street (2nd Floor), New York. 

10 ~outh John Street, Liverpool. 





ELLUC’S BISCATINE.—The best and healthiest food for Infants and Invalid 
D Prepared orly and for sale wholesale and retail, by 
DELLUC & CO., Apothecaries, 
635 Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avenne. 


THE HENRY CLAY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
CAPITAL, $200,000. 
OFFICE, No. 66 WALL STREET. 


Insures Buildings. Merchandise, Vessels in Port and their Cargoes, Houschold Furniture, 
and] Personal Property ey rT Loss or Damage by Fire. 


Elias G. Drake. A. W. King, William Hagerdorn. Henry Hart. 

David M. Reese. Nathaniel Sawyer. Daniel Richards, William West. 

Robert Mo Clellan, Alb. W. Robinson. Alex. MeConochie. William G. Lyon. 
John Castree, John T. Conover. 


ROBT. DUMONT, Secretary. E. G. DRAKE, President. 


SAMUEL SMITH, Surveyor. 





BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
LONDON AND AMERICA 


AGENCY, NO.65 WALL STREET NEW YORE. 
ESTABLISHED 1520. 
CAPITAL 3,000,000, 
With a large accumulated Surplus. 
HIS COMPANY offers the following, among other 
ADVANTAGES TO INSURERS 
Low rates of insurance without profits. 
Loans granted on policies. 
Halt of premium may remain on loan. 
No extra charges for crossing the Atlantic. 
The security of a large capital. 
California, Australia, and special risks taken, 
Premiums can be taken quarterly. 
Large bonuses on policies on the mutual scale. 
NEW YORK REFERERS, 
His Excellency HAMILTON FISH, late Governor of 
ANTHONY BARCLAY, Esq., H. B. M. Consul. 
Stephen Whitney, Esq. Henry Grinnell, Esq. 
James Gallatin, Esq. | Hon. Judge Campbell. 
Samuel Wetmore, Hog. i Jobn Cryder, Esq. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 
JOHN C, CHEESEMAN, M.D., 473 Broséwey. | F. U. JOHNSTON, M. D., 28 East 14th St. 
GEO. M! KNEVIYT General Avent for the United States. 


NOTICE. 
OTICE 1S HEREBY GIVEN, THAT AN ACT PASSFD BY THE PARLIAMENT 
of the United Kingdom tor changing the name of the ‘**‘ NATIONAL LUAN FUND LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY,” having on he 2nd July instant received the Royal assent, the bu- 
siness of this Company will henceforth be conducted under its new name, ‘‘ THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL LIFK ASSURANCE SOCIETY.” AMEs B. M. CHIPMAN, 
Montreal, July 26, 1855. General Agent British N. A. Colonies. 


INTERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
Established in 1838, Incorporated and Empowered by Act of Parliament. 
Capital Half-a-Million Sterling. 

COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON, 

Edmond Sheppard Symes, Ksq., M.1)., Chairman. 

A. Campbell Barclay, Esq., John Ell/otson, M.D., F_R.a. John Moss, Faq, 

Charles Bennett, Er-q., Thomas Colley Grattan, Esq., Thomas Nicoll, Esq., 

Samuel King Cburch, Esq., Henry J. Hodgton, Esq., Clement Tabor, Esq. , 
Joseph Thompson, Esq. 


State of New York. 


J. Phillips Phenix, Esq, 
Jobn H. Hicks, Esq. 





Manager, J ‘eander Starr, Ksq.—Avditors, Protessor Wheatstone, F.R.S.; Professor 
ohn Radford Young. 
COLONIAL LOOAL DIRECTORS. 
Menteeel,. ... « a iti st 5 B. Holmes, A. La Rocque, Wm. Lunn, Rev. J. Flan- 


egan, Theo. Hart, Henry Judah. 
Jas. G. A. Creighton, J. Strachan, T. C. Kinnear 
Hon. 8. Cunard, J. Tremain, H. Pryor. 
P. C. Hill, Agent. 
R. F. Hazen, W. Wright, E. Allison, Hon. J. H. 


Gray, W. Jack. 
W. J. Starr. Agent. 
H. W. Hoyles, Hon. J. Crowdy, Hon. J. \foad, Hon. 
Cc. F. Bennett, E. Stabb. 


Halifax, N. 8. 
St. John, N. B....... eT | 


St. John’s, Newfoundland, § 


N. Stabb, Agent. 
JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, Agent for British North American Cojonies. 
D. D. MACKENZIE Accountant and Cashier. 
Chief Office for B. N. A. Colonies—Mercuants’ ExcHanGe, MONTREAL. 

Agents and Medical Examiners have been appointed throughout Canada, Nova Scotia. New 
Brunswick, P. &. Island, and Newfoundland, from the former of whom Pamphiets, Blanks and 
every information may be obtained. . 

The advantages off-red by the *‘ International’? are numerous and varied, and Insurers are 
ded to the ideration of them. 





arnestiy r 





Office of the Maryland Consolidated Lotteries Baltimore M1. 1855. 

AUTION.—LOTTERY FRAUDS.—The Commissioner of the Maryland State Lotteries 

has deemed it his duty to caution the public against the numerous Swindlers who cirenlate 
by mail and otherwise, fradulent |.o\tery schemes, and pretend to be agents for the sale of tickets 
in Lotteries which are wholly fictitious. 
The only legal Lotteries in Marylay d are those drawn daily under the superintendence of the 
Commissioner elected by the people of the Sta‘e, under the new Constituiion, to examine and ap- 
prove the schemes and attend to the drawings. 
All the tickets in thes» Lotteries and all certificates of packages of tickets, have the litho- 
graphed signature of F. X. Brenan, Genera! Agent for the Contractor. Ofhce of the Maryland 
Consolidated Lotteries, Baltimore Md. A!l others sre fradulent. 
Any information on the subject of Lotteries, the mauner in which they are drawn, &c., &c., 
will be cheerfully given by addressing F. X. BRENAN, Baltimore, Maryland. 


URIFY! PURIFY! PURIFY !—At this season it 1s good for all, 
huriful to none, and highly necessary 'o thousands of persons to prepare the system for 
the heats of Summer by PURIFYING THE BLOOD. For this purpose the most pleasant and effec- 
tualarticle ever discovered is Dk. MCCLINTOCK’S TONIC ALTERATIVE SYRUP, &@ richand delight- 
fully flavoured Syrup, made from the concentrated juices cf SPANISH SARSAPARILLA, with many 
of the most valuable plant, indigenons to tt.is country and Europe, prepared wih fine loaf sugar, 
(not molasses,) forming one of the most agreeabie of drinks, and as the same time, as its name 
implies, & STRENGTHENING, PURIFYING, 4nd INVIGORATING MEDICINE, unsurpas(ed by any- 
thing ever discovered. 

Dr. McCLINTOCK’S TONIC ALTERATIVE SYRUP has never failed to eradicate from the system 
every form of disease arising from IMPURITY OF TEE BLOOD, OF VITIATED HUMOURS. From one 
to six bottles has cured the worst cases of SALT RHEUM and SCROFULA. ERYSIPILAS, aud all 
eruptions of the skin, are perfectly cured by it. For Biles, Pimples, Blotches, Ulcers, caroNIC 
RHEUMATISM, Mercurial complaints, and all 'he most serious disorders arising from the impuri- 
ties of the blood. it is unequalled by any preparation ever introduced, 

Sold by all Druggists. A. CUSHMAN & CO. 

Sole Proprietors, No. 122 Fulton street, New York. 

N.B.—One dozen bottles will be sent, neatly packed, free of freight, to any part ofthe United 
States on receipt of $10 by mail. 


HE GREATEST MEDICAL DISCOVERY OF THE AGE,.—MR 
KENNEDY, of Roxbury, has discovered in one of our common pasture weeds, a remedy 

that cures EVERY KIND OF HUMOUR, from the worst scrotula down tothe common Pim- 

ple. He has tried itin over eleven hundred cases, and never failed except i» two case, (both 

thunder humours.) He has now in his possession over two hundred certificates ofits value, all 

within twenty miles of Boston. 

Two bottles will cure a nursing sore mouth. 

One to three bottles will cure the worst kind of pimples on the face, 

Two or three bottles will cure the worst kind of biles. 

Two bottles will cure the worst canker in the mouth and stomach. 

Three to tive bottles will cure the worst case of erysipelas. 

One or two bottles will cure all humour in the eyes. 

Two bottles will cure running ofthe ears and blotches among the hair. 

Four to six bottles will cure corrupt and running ulcers. 

One bottls will cure scaly eruptions of theskin. 

Two or three bottles will cure the worst case ot ringworm. 

Two or three bottles will cure the most desperate rheumatism. 

Three to four bottles will cure salt rheum. 

Five to eight bottles will cure the worst case of scrofala. 

A benefit is always experienced from the first bottie, and a perfect cure when the above quan- 

tity is taken. 

Nothing looks so improbable to those who have in vaintried allthe wonder'u! medicines of the 
day, a8 that acommon weed, growing in the pastures around old stone walls, should cure every 
humour in the system ; yet itisa fixed fact. Ifyou have a bumonr it has tostart. There are 
no ifs nor ands, hums nor ha’s about it, suiting some cases but not yours. I poadled over athou- 
sand bottles of it in the vicinity of Boston. I know the effects of it in every case. It bas already 
done some of the greatest cures ever done in Massachusetts. I gave itto children a year old : to 
old people of sixty. I have seen poor, puny, wormy looking cnildren, whose flesh was sott and 
fiabby, restored to a perfect state of health by one bottle. 

To those who are subject to a sick headache, one bottle will always cureit. It gives great re- 
fef in catarrh and dizziness Some who have taken it have been co:tive for years, and have 
been regulated by it. Where the body is sound it works quite easy but where there is any de- 
rangement of the functions of nature, it will cause very singular feelings, but you must not be 
alarmed —they alweys disappear in from four days to a week. here is never a bad result from 
it—on the contrary, when that feeling is gone, you will feel yourself like a new person. I heard 
some of the most extravagant encomiums of it that ever man listened to. 

No change of diet ever necessary. Eat the best you can get, and enongh of it. 

Price $1 Manufactured by DONALD KENNEDY, 120 Warren street, Roxbury. 

AGENTS :—Charles H. Ring, New York ; J. W. Dyott & Sons, Philadelphia; George H. 
Keyser, Pittsburg; Scott & Simson, Chicago; A B. Moore, Buffalo; Lyman & Brother To- 
ronto ; Johan Birks Montreal; John Wright & Co., 115 Charter Street, New Orleans. 








THE GREAT AMERICAN HAIR TONIC,—BOGLE’S CELEBRATED 

HYPERION FLUID, for the growth and preservation of the Hair, is well known to be 
without a rival on this continent. Hundreds of imitations have started into an ephemeral exis- 
tence since the introduction of this unrivalled Hair Restorative, and their doom been sealed, 
whilst Bogle’s Hyperion Hair Fluid, with a popularity never attained by any other article, goss 
on ** conquering and to conquer.’’ Thcre is no malady which can affect the Hair but can be 
cured by this incomparable preparation. To ladies it is invaluable ; and on children’s heads it 
lays the feundation ofa good head of hair. It is now patronized by Her Majesty, the Queen of 
Great Britain, and commands an extensive sale throughout Europe. 

BOGLE’S ELETRIC HAIR DYE is another wonder of the age It has now been before 
the public for several years, and wherever introduced the sales have been beyond all precedent. 
Specimens bave been sent to a number of exhibitions, and wherever it has come into competition 
with other preparations for Dyeing, its immense superiority has been acknowledged in every in- 
stance by awards of Silver Medals and Diplomas, It is a liquid, easy of application, and turns 
Hair to a beautifal Brown or Black, without staining the skin. In short, the inventor asserts, 
and every person who has carefully used it wil! join in the statement, that this is the best Hair 
Dye in the world. It is now universally preferred in London and Paris. 

BOGLE’S AMOLIENT SHAVING COMPOUND renders that usually unpleasant operation 
(Shaving) a decided luxury. 

BOGLE’S HEBEIONA; OR, BALM OF CYTHERIA removes Freckles or Tan trom the 
ace in the shortest possible time, and is acknowledged to be the very best article for beautifying 
the complexion. 

To be had, wholesale and retail, of W. BOGLE, Washington Street, Beston; C. H. RING, 
and A. B.&D. SANDS, New York; HAVILAND HARRAL, Charleston; 8S.S HANCE, 
Baltimore; J. WRIGHT & CO., New Orleans. In Canada, ot LYMAN £00 Montreal ; J. 
MUSSON, and J. BOWLES, Quebec ; LYMAN, BROS., Tororto : HAMILABN «& KNER- 
SHAW,Hamilton; GEO. E. MORTON, & CO., Halifax, N.S. In England, ot R. HOVENDEN, 
Crown Street, Finsbury Square, and King Street, Regent-st., London ; J. WOOLLEY, 69 Mar- 
ket Street, Manchester; and of Agents throughont the World. 





HE POETRY OF PHYSIC.—Ayer’s Pills, glide, sugar-shod 
over the palate, but the'r energy, although wrapped up, is there, and tells with giaut 
force on the very foundations of disease, There are thousands of sufferers who wovld not wear 
thelr distempers if they knew they could be cured for 25 cents. —Try Ayer’s Piils, and you will 
now it. 

Purify the blood and disease will be starved out. 

Cleanse the system from impurities and you are cured already. 

Take this best of all Purgatives, and Scrofula, Indige-tion, Weakness, Headache, Backache, 
Sideache, Jaundice, Rheumatism, derangement of the Liver, Kidneys, and Howels, all derange. 
so and all djcseasos which a purgative remedy can reach, fly before them like darkness before 

e Sun. 

Reader, if you are suffering from any ef the numerous complaints they cure—sufer no more— 
the remedy has been provided for you, and it is criminal to neglect it. 

hat Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, is the best medicine for a Cough, is known to the whole world, 
and that Ayer’s Pills are the best of all Pills, is known to those who have used them. 

Prepared by Dr. J. C. AYER, Lowell, Mass., and sold by Druggists every where. 

THE REIGN Or ART.—In this wonderful age, Art lays her master-touches on almost evory- 
thing. The ceilines over us, and the carpets We tread on, are hallowed by art. Art winds the 
railway through the mountains and the mud. makes her machines of wood and iron, to act as if 
with knowledge, and annihilates space with lightning tamed down to the tutelage of a boy. No- 
thing is too lof y for her touch, and nothing too humale. A new proof of this old conviction has 
just fallen under our notice, in the shape of a CATHARTIC PILI, fom the Laboratory of 
that world-renowned chemist, Dr. J. C. AYMR.—If we understand the subject, he has carried 
that article to the farthest pe fection of which it ia capable. Instead of employing Drugs in its 
composition, as we have always thought the necessary and only way, he has with consummate 
skil! extracted the virtues of the medicine to be employed, and combined them alone iu their pu- 
rity together. ‘The composition is then mixed and rolled by machinery and steam power into a 





spheroid pill, which is wrapped in an envelope of gelatine, for protection from the effee's of waa. 
ther and time and then thickly coated with sugar, to serve as its passport over the palate. Not- 
withstan ling all this laboured perfection they are offered to the public at less than one cent each 
However humole the department, we think this may be safely characterized as the cousumma- 
tion of Art in ite line. —-Morning News, Balt. 






Hc WARD LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


237 Broadway, cor. of Park Place, N. Y¥. 
HIS COMPANY HAVING AN AMPLE CASH CAPITAL, MAKES INSURANCE 
against LIFE RISKS upom the most favourable terms, either for the whole duration of 
Life, or a limited period. 
Policies granted upon lives of debtors, and for business purposes generally. 
No extra charge for crossing the Atlantic. 
SPECIAL PeRMITS for California, Australia and other Foreign ports, at a Redweed pre- 


mium. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
Joseph Foulk, James F. Hall, 
Samuel H. Foster, Nathan Starr, 
Robert Schell, John Slosson, Wom. N. Mclintire, 
George W. Riegs, James &. Sandford, Curtis Judson. 
Francis A. Palmer, John R. Suydam, N. H. Wolfe, 
F. W. Edmonds, Heury Beacel, Albert Ward, John 8. Harris, 
Henry 8. Lev erich, John Gray, Joba L. ones w Secnge Clark, 

Selle 


. Howes, .W. ‘«. 
WM. V. PORTER, Secretary. JACOB REESE, President. 


Jacob Reese, 


John W. Messereau, 
8. Cambreleng, 


Joseph Britton, 
Benjamin Babcock, 
Eugene Dutilh, 
Alexander Muir, 


Medical Examiners. 
Cuartes D. Suitu, M_D., 21 West 15rh St. Epwakp Fie.ns, M.D., 4 Charlton Street. 
(In attendance daily at the Office, from 2 to 3 o'clock, P.M. 
Joun T. Metcatr, M.D., Consulting Physician. 8. CAMBRELENG, Esq., Counsellor. 


THE INTERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. 
(Late National Loan Fund Life Assurance Society.) 


OFFICE OF THE GENERAL AGENTS FOR THE Unitep States, 
New York, August 1, 1855. 
THE Undersign. ecnereby give notice that the name of the National Loan Fund Life Assurance 
Society ot London, has beea changed by aa Act of Parliament to which the Royal Assent was 
given on the 2nd July last, to 
THE INTERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
and that they continue to receive applications for Life Assurance on the most favourable terms. 
Pamphlets containing the Rates of Premium can be obtained at their Office, No. 71 WALL 
STREET, or from auy of heir numerous Agents throughout the United States. 
LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 
John J, Palmer, Robert J. Dillon, 
James Booiman, © Edward Habicht, 
Fanning ©. Tacker, Aquila G. Stout, Hevry Ladlam, 

Daniel Parish, Paul Spofford, J.G. Holbrooke. 
So.icitoRr—Robert J. Dillon. Consuttine Counset—J. W. Gerard. 
Mepicat Examiners—S. 8. Keene.—M. Clymer. 

The Local Board of Directors meet every Wednesday at the Office, 71 Wall Street, New York, 
where all business connected with the Society’s operations is transacted, affording thereby every 
possib'’e advantaye of promptness aod attention to parties in cases of Leave to Travel, Loans, 
Settlement of Claims, &c. 

All Policies are issued at the Office, 71 WallStreet, New York, and all claims are adjusted and 
paid without reference to London. 

The Medical Examiners meet daily at the Office in Wall Street, between 1 and 2 o’clock, P.M. 

Capital Stock, £500,000, 

A GUARANTEE FUND OF $100,000 is deposited in the hands of the Comptroller of 

the State of New York for the cecefit of all Policy-hoiders in the United States. 
Cc. E. HABICHT, 
J. G, HOLBROOKE. ; General Agente. 





Caleb Barstow, 
B. F. Wheelright, 


STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORE AND GLASGOW. 
EDINBURG, 2,500 Tous, ....... 0065 
NEW YORK, 2.15) Tons ., 
GLASGOW, 1,968 Toms... ccecccccces os 
The Glasgow and New York Steamship Company’s splendid and powerful new steamer 
EDINBURGH is appoiuted to sail trom New York for Glasgow direct, oa or about Saturday, 
12th January next. Kates of passage iu future advertisement. Apply to 
J. McSYMON, 33 Broadway, N. Y. 





«eeee- Wm, Cumming, commander. 
° . Robert Craig, commander. 











THE VANDERBILT EUROPEAN STEAMSHIP LINE. 


OR SOUTHAMPTON AND HAVRE.—THE SUPERIOR FIRST CLASS STEAMSHIP 
NORTH STAR, (2,300 Tons), Wamack, Commander, wil! positively saii as above, 
on Saturday, November 24, at nvon precisely, from Pier 30 North River, toot of Chambers-st, 
First Class Passage. ........ 1Lv | Second Class Passage............. $60 
FIXED DATES OF SAILING: 
From Harre and Southampton. 


From New York. 


NORTH STAR..........+ November 24 | NORTH STAR,..........November 3 
ARI BL, cccce ccccs scene .. December 15 ARIEL .........+00-+... November 24 
| NORTH STAR.,....... ..-December 15 
MTGE: 0.0 06+ 2000 cae 04.0 Cee 5 
These ships have WATER-TIGHT COMPARTMENTS, and are built and fitted up in the best manner 
for safety aud comfort, cLA8s A 1, AND INSURE AT THE LOWEST RATES. 


Letters prepaid, each 18% cents per halt ounce, are received at the office of the Line, No. 5 
Bowliug Green, till Ll o'clock, A.M. of the day of sailing. 
Goods and Specie taken at reduced rates, and Parcels, each prepaid, one do!lar and upwards. 
For Freight or Passage, apply to 
DP. TORRANCE, No. 5 Bowling Green, New York. 
CROSKEY & CoO., Southampton, end 67 Grace-church st., London. 
ALBERT N. CHRYSTIE, No. 6 Place de la Bourse, Paris. 
CHRYSTI#, SCHLCESSMAN & CO., 27 Quai Casimir Delavigne, Havre. 








NEW YORK, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE ARE [HE 
WASHINGTON..........Capt. E. Cavendy. | HERMANN.,.........++...Capt.E. Higgins, 
These steamers stop at Southampton, both going and returning. 
Prorosep Dates oF Satting—1855. 
From New York. 
Hermann .........+ -«+ +++.-Saturday, Jan. 27... 





From Bremen? 
oe Feb. 23 














Washington -Saturday, Feo. 24, .Mareb 28 
Hermann. .. . Saturday, March 24.. +--April 20 
Washington ...... sees ee Saturday, April 21..........May 18 
Hermann, ..........+ eoceces Saturday, May 19..........June 16 
Washington ...... Ccccccccc cnc, GOO BBveccsce uly 18 
Hermann. ...... erccccccccccenmc daly 16..... ecoeehGe. 
WOSRIMSIOR, .ccccccccccec 0 oo MMEGO, AUB. Ul. cocccces OMe 
SST o000ce ccs EG Ee «= Se ccc co cee cee 5 
Washington .........-0+0.00.,5aturday, Oct. €,...., Nov. 2 
Hermann, ........-.ese+0+...5aturday, Nov. 3,.........Nov. SW 
Washington.... .............Saturday, Dec. 1. ........Dec. 28 
FROM SOUTHAMPTON TO NEW YORK. 
Hermann ........ Wednesday, Feb. 28| Hermann........ Wednesday, Aug. 18 
Washington...... Wednesday, March 28 | Washington... ... Wednesday, Sept. 12 
Hermann........ Wednesday, April 25; Hermann ........ Wednesday, Oct. 10 
Washington...... Wednesday, May 23 | Washington,,.... Wednesday, Nev. 7 
Hermann........ Wednesday, June 20) Hermann,.,..... Wednesday, Dec, 5 
Washington... ... Wednesday, July 18! Washington ......Wednesday, Jan. . 


1886 
topping at Southampton both going and —— they offer to passengers proceeding to Leme 
don and Havre advantages over any other route in the economy both of time and money. 
Price of passage from New York to Southampton or Bremen, first cabin, main saloon, $130 figs 
cabin, lower saloon, $110; second do., $60. 

All Letters and nape fo must pass throngh the Post Office, 
No Bills of Lading will be signed on the day of sailing. 
An experenced surgeon is attached to each steamer. 


For freight or passage apply to 
ig » C. H. SAND, 11 Soath William st., New York, 
©. A. HEINEKEN 4 CO., Bremen, 
CROSKEY & CO., Southampton, 
WM. ISELIN. Havre. 


PACEETS FOR HAVRE.-- SOLE REGULAR LINB. 


GECOND LINE.—The following ships willleave Havre on the léth,and New York on ® 
62 lst of each month, as follows :— Soe Vouk 
ew York. 


PED Cc atdedecaneee ses 
Ist May.... . 





Havre. 
8T. DENIS, 
Follansbee, master. 


Seen te eeeses 








lst September ...... coos 


la a lt te el 


. lst February ...... { 16th March, 
oe. Seeen Ae. Ist June...... "$ deth aly 
a ae lst Octo>er, 16th November, 
MERCURY Ist March 16th April, 
Prenek ter SUE acoecc- je . 16th Angust, 
— Ist November ,.........+ssseeeeeee.€ 16th December, 
WILLIAM TELL, 186 ADEE 2 oo. coeccrcccccccccccee +++@ 16th May. 
Funck, master. Wee ANGER, oo ce ccccccvcccocssceees 16th September, 


lst December... ..... 16th January. 
They are all first class New York built vessels, provided with all requisite articles for the com 
ded by men of experionce in the trade. The pries 


fort and convenience of p gers, and 
a) ney is $100, without wines or liquors. 

oods sent to the subscribers will be torwarded tree from any charge but those actualy 
incurred. BOYD & HINCKEN, Agen’ 


f = Le 161 Pearl an 
TAP<sCOTT’S LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


Peete teeta teenee 








Rock Ligat. (new) Kossvta, ANTARCTIC. SHAMROCK. (new) 
ALBION. (new) ELOIS ANDREW FOSTER, QUEEN OF CLIPPERS @) 
Driver (new) COMPROMISE, GALENA. City oF BROOKLYN. (a) 
NORTHAMPTON. (new) UNDERWRITER, PHILANTHROPIST, FMpPire. 
Witiiam Tapscott. A.Z. Hoveuton RAPPAHANNOCK, 
ARCTIC. EMERALD ISLE. (new) CONTINENT. CHARLES Buck. 
PROGRESS. CAMBRIA. (new) Consv.. Forest Kine. 
St. Louis. DREaDNOUGHT (new) New HAwPsnuire. RicHARD Morssg, 
CHIMBORAZO. COOSAWATTEE. (new) West Point. GLANCE. 
KOBENA. BENJAMIN ADAMS, RACER. CENTURION, 
CONSTELLATION. E. Z, ADRIATIC. 
he “X”’? Line of London Packets. 
AMAZON. (new) SOUTHAMPTON. NORTHUMBERLAND, 


OcRAN QUEEN, Henprick Hvepsoy, PALFSTINE. (new) 
DEVONSHIRE, MARGARET Evans. AMERICAN EaGuie, 
DRAFTS ON ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND, WALES, FRANCE AND GEB 

MANY. Payable in all the principal Towns without discount or any other charges, 
TAPSCOTT & CO., 86 South St., New York. 
to WM. TAPSCOTT & CO., St. George’s Buildings, Liverpool. 


PACIFIC AND INDIAN OCEANS. 
IONEER LINE OF AUSTRALIAN PACKETS, CARRYING THB 
United States Mail by contract. 
SYDNEY, MELBOURNE, AND HOBART TOWN, 
SAILING MONTHLY. 
Saloon Cabin Passoge, $225.—Second Cabin Passage, $150.—Third Cabin, $125. 
The following Ships are at present in the Line: 


fh: ere Capt. CoLsy. | FLYING SCUD,. . -Capt. Capt. Bears. 
ALBERT FRANKLIN.Capt. Lone. NIMROD... ...... .Capt. WHitIne, 
NIGHTINGALE.,...,Capt. MATHER. WINDWARD.,......Capt. B. Smita. 
GERTRUDE.........Capt. PunneY. | TROPIC,,..........E. R. SMITH, 
OCEAN QUEEN... ..-++++- teeeeeeeeeee. Capt. HALE, 
All the above are strictly first-class Ships, provided with every necessary to insure comfort 
and safety. The success that has attended the Pioneer Line is perhaps unprecedented. Out 
upwards ot four Thousand Passengers but three deaths have occurred, 
ampene forwarded by especial agreement to Batavia, Manilla, Singapore, Calcutta, am 
ong Kong. 
For Freight or Passage, apply to 








R. W. CAMERON, 
Bowling Green, and 116 Wall street 








WM. YOUNG, 





W. YOUNG & OO., PROPRIETORS. 
8. J. AHERN. OFFICE, NO. 1@ PARK PLACE 





